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National Summer School. 


Formerly held at Boston, 
Plymouth, and Glens Falls. 


Twelfth Season. 


Eastern Session: ASbury Park, N. J., July 18—Aug. 5, 1898. 


The Purpose of the National Summer School is to prepare teach- 


ers to meet the following conditions : 


1. The demand for grade teachers capable of giving instruction in Music, 
Drawing, Physical Culture, and Vertical Penmanship. 
2. Smaller cities are asking for supervisors who can direct the work in 


two or more of these subjects. 


3. Large cities employ specialists in each department. | 


Academie — For stu- 


dents without previous 
Normal — Two Years’ 
Course — for supervisors or those wishing to 
qualify themselves for specializing. 
Post-Graduate — An advanced course of 
instruction for graduates. 


— The Edu- 
cational Music Course. 
Music. * ¢ ¢ * This department will be 
in charge of James M. 
McLavucuiin, Supervisor of Music, Boston 
Public Schools. 

Harmony and Composition — This de- 
partment will be in charge of W. W. Gitcurisr, 
America’s well-known composer. 

History and Analysis — This department 
will be in charge of Louis C. Exson, the emi- 
nent lecturer. 


Voice — This department will be in charge 

L. Roperts, Music Supervisor, Utica, 

Methods — The Na- 

tional Drawing Course 

Drawing. wittbe the basis of in. 

struction. Out-of-door 

Sketching, Light and Shade, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, etc., will be ably presented. 


a thorough course 

in physical cultu 
Physical Culture. to the 

public schools will 
be given by Louise ALLYN. 


A practical 
Vertical Penmanship. 


manship will 
be presented by A. W. CLARKE. , 


1n all, sixteen instructors. Nearly all of national reputation. 


For full particulars concerning the School, its Courses of Instruction, Tuition, 


Board, Traveling Expenses, etc., etc., address 
E. W. NEWTON, 


Care of Ginn & Company, 


, 13 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


¢ Supplementary - Reading - 


STANDARD 


* LITERATURE 


* SERIES 


21 Enelish and American 
Authors represented. 


Eight numbers edited, with Notes, by 


Pilgrim’s Progress. Abridged for Young 
Readers. (Single.) 

Enoch Arden and Other Poems. (Single.) 

Evangeline. (Single.) Maps. 


Lady of the Lake. (Double.) Complete. 


18 Single Numbers. 
1&5 Double Numbers. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr., Ph.D.: 


Sketch Book (8 Selections). (Single.) 
‘“* Knickerbocker Stories.” (Single.) 
“Poems of Knightly Adventure,” includ- 
ing * Vision ot Sir Launfal.” (Double.) 
Westward, Ho! (Double.) 


Robinson Crusoe. (Single.) 
Two Years Before the Mast. (Double.) | 


Three numbers edited, with Notes, by Edward R. Shaw, Ph. D.: 


Black Beauty. (Double.) 


GOLDEN-ROD 
Joun H. A.M. BOOKS 


Rhymes and Fables. (ist Reader Grade.) 
Songs and Stories. (2d Reader Grade.) | 


352 Washington St. 


Send for prices and further information. 


Supplementary to Artistic Binding. 


ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th Readers. Boards. 
Brightest Books 


Fairy Life. (3d Reader Grade,) 
Ballads and Tales. (4th Reader Grade.) 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY v 


New E ugland correspondents will same 43747 East Tenth St., 
delay by addressing Boston Office. | 


NEW YORK 


Our Country at War. 


Now is the time to drill your children in 


THE SONG PATRIOT. 


The best collection of national music ever published. 


Price, postpaid, 15 cts.; $1.50 a dozen. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


French. Divided in two parts — Part |, 
while reviewing the whole French language. 
It is one o 


teachers. 


851-853 Sixth 


UN PEU DE TOUT 


By F. JULIEN 


One volume, 12mo, cloth, 282 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Un Peu de Tout is a complete oral or conversational method for school or private preparation of 
Texts, and Part Il, ANSWERS — it is progressive, containing nu- 


merous examples illustrative of grammatical difficulties combined with a careful selection of the more 
common idiomatic expressions, thereby supplying the student with an extensive and useful vocabulary, 


the most complete and practical drill books ever published, and will be found especially 
valuable for giving a final poligh to the work of preparing for examination and as a reference book for 


The second part concludes with a short practice of pronunciation. 


Complete catalogue of all publications in French and other 
JSoreign languages sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


) * aera JUNE 1: Grade V. for the fifth year in school, in the New Series of Arithmetics by 


Gtaded Lessons in Arithmetic.” 


A. M., Holyoke. 


paring geometric forms, 


method often termed the “Spiral Method.” 


The series is entitled 


years of school, were issued early in the season. 


the ‘same topic in successive lessons and grades with properly adapted examples. 
so that clear conceptions of these may be obtained in the early grades. These books are in accordance with the 
oston. 


Sample copy sent for 15 cts., either number. 


THOMPSON, 


Wilbur F. Nichols, 


Grades IL., LI] ,and IV., for the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
A special feature of these books is the taking up 
Many exercises are given in Mensuration and in com- 


BRUWN & CO., Publishers, 


made that can equal them. 


For vividness of color, for perfect smoothness of lead, 
| and freedom from drag, there are no colored leads 


DIXON’S COLORED LEADS. 


DIXON'S BEST REDanno BLUE 347. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ored work in schools. 


| 
| > Have you a “ Teachers’ Note Book”? It tells more about lead pencils than 
| you can find elsewhere, and contains many amusing and interesting things. 


They are made in seven standard and popular colors, 
and are unsurpassed for map-drawing and other col- 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Eimer & AMEND, | BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, | 


205-211 Third Avenue,| 528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


New York, 


(Chemical Apparatus 
Chemical and Physical and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
APPARATUS, Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Sole Agents for Zetas’ s Mi p 


Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur. 
nished on receipt of ten b 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


*STAMPFOR COPY OF J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


| Wanted, their spare time £0 soliciting 


|orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
|for particulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 


SEND 2 


fy 


SNe J.RWartson C.PAct furnish all necessary aupplies free of enat. Address 
mn a Fhe cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that 4 
GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS |2 they may be used entire for general purposes, or iy 
For Unshaded Vertical Writing. divided with a stout thread into two perfectly 
<— tn) <S ® formed cakes for toilet use. For any use put to, 
1065, OFFICIAL. 1066, REGISTRY. 1067, ARROWHEAD. a Ivory Soap IS a quick cleanser, absolutely safe 
ESPECIALLY SMOOTH AND DURABLE --- BEST RESULTS AT LEAST EXPENSE. A and pure. 
} Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘' just as 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER) ot te genuine. Ask tor "Ivory" Soap and insist upon geting 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It R Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. EE CSTE 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 


not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


| TIME IS MONEY. CRAM’S 


SAVE THE B G WA R AT LAS 
| : U n ion Pacific: Railroad = JUST WHAT ONE WANTS, AND ALL ONE WANTS, " 
COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, To follow the Movements of our Fleets and our Armies 


WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 
16 Pages of Large Colored Maps, 


** The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
1 Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 21x14 inches and 14x10¥% inches, covering all 
t ‘‘ The Colorado Special.” One Night to Denver. territoryw here a conflict could possibly occur. 
! Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. Complete Statistics, 
: For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address ‘ Naval, Military, and Financial, and History of all 
{ R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, Ww. MASSEY, countries and possessions involved. 
+ 287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
q 5 State 8t,, Boston, Mass. IT BS U P-TO-DATE. 
li E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 4 
S. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen’'l Pass’r Agt., Omaha, Neb. It gives not only maps of the world, principal continents, etc., but goes into 
K. L LOMAX, Gen'l Pass'r & Tkt. Agt., minute details. The maps of Havana Harbor and Manila Bay are alone worth the 


price. All water routes and ocean distances are shown; and the supplementary text 


and statistics — all boiled down for quick and convenient reference — make the Bi 

i 7 eachers Can Make Money War Atlas a Model Modern Reference Book. 

IT ANSWERS ALL WAR QUESTIONS, 
REPRESENTING OUR PUBLICATIONS SETTLES ALL WAR ARGUMENTS. 

} THE BIG WAR ATLAS is printed in the best modern style of color-printing, 


At Institutes and Summer Schools. on good paper, and neatly bound in heavy Manila covers; size, 12x15 inches. 


Price, 25 cents. : 


| No more lucrative work can be found than that which i 
we have to offer,’ Write us at once for Special Offer. 
full particulars. THE WAR ATLAS and the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for the 
; months of JUNE and JULY, both for 35 CENTS. During the 
| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, month of July the JOURNAL will contain complete reports of | 
the great meetings of the National Educational Association at Wash- | 
» Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


ington, and American Institute of Instruction at North Conway, | 


AND IW making these numbers of special value to all teachers. 

N DERGAR SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO., —_———_- 

SUPPLIES NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Send for new Catalogue. : 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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| 
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A. E. WINSHIP, E&ditor. 
Weekly, 3 3 : +: @2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, .0O i 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.650 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . , . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


OUR NATIVE LAND. 


She is a rich and rare land; 

Oh! she’s a fresh and fair land; 
She is a dear and rare land— 
This native land of mine. 


No men than hers are braver— 
Her women’s hearts ne’er waver; 
I’d freely die to save her, 

And think my lot divine. 


She’s not a dull nor cold land— 
No! she’s a warm and bold land; 
Oh! she’s a true and old land— 
This native land of mine. 


Could beauty ever guard her, 
And virtue still reward her, 
No foe could cross her border, 
No friend within her pine! 


Oh! she’s a fresh and fair land; 
Oh, she’s a true and rare land! 
Yes, she’s a rare and fair land— 
This native land of mine. 
—Selected. 


Oh for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther in-a-doore or out; 
With the greene leaves whispering overhede, 
Or the streete cryes all about, 
Where 1 maie reade all at my ease, 
Both of the newe and olde; 
For a jollie goode booke whereon to looke 
Is better to me than golde. 
—Old English Song. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SuPERINTENDENT I, Freeman Hatt, North Adams, 
Mass.: The chief end of school life is life. 


SUPERINTENDENT Asner J. Jacosy, Middleboro, 
Mass.: A true teacher’s worth cannot be estimated. 


SUPERINTENDENT 8, T. Dutrron, Brookline, Mass. : 
The ideal plan would be to have French taught from the 
kindergarten up, but as that is not feasible, we should 
insist that it be introduced at eleven. 


Principau W. E. Wart, Graham School, Chicago: 
The educative value of typewriting is greater, in pro- 
portion to its cost, than that of any other device now 
used in the publie schools for the teaching of any 
branch. 


Apetia R. Hornsroox, Evansville, Ind.: Every 
lesson in mathematics is, or should be, a process of 
discovery of mathematical relations or a recognition 
of these relations. In either case, it is an essentially 
personal matter with the learner, and depends largely 
upon individual aptitudes. 


SupPeERINTENDENT H. M. Maxon, Plainfield, N. J.: 
The kindergarten, in its true form, is the wisest, most 
perfect school that has yet been devised. It is shaped 
more nearly in accord with child nature than other 
schools are; it works more directly and more ef- 
ficiently upon the child’s character. 


PENNSYLVANIA Scuoot Journat: A school de- 
pends upon the -personality of the teacher, not upon 
appliances. The smooth side of a slab for a seat ina 


log schoolhouse, if a teacher guides the school, is far 
preferable to polished cherry in a palatial building 
if a hireling occupies the desk. A pupil will learn 


more astronomy from a stick and an apple in the 
hands of a teacher than from the most expensive ap- 
paratus in the hands of a hearer of recitations, 
There must be knowledge, enthusiasm, energy, devo- 
tion. 


Supervisor H. Martin, Boston: The 


- teacher who thinks of the little one just entering the 


primary school simply as one more to be registered 
and governed and induced to read through five or 
six readers, and to write through three or four copy 
books, and to cipher through two or three arithme- 
tics, and to recite through a couple of geographies 
and a history, and to be taught the physiological 
effects of stimulants and narcotics, and then to be 
turned out done, has not begun to study the alphabet 
of his business. 


THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF LIFE. 


BY J. L. SPALDING, BISHOP OF PEORIA. 


Selections by the Editor from his recently issued volume, 
‘ Thoughts and Theories of Life,’’ one of the three delightful volumes 
of essays by Bishop Spalding.) 

When we look at the human race itself, the indi- 
vidual appears to be insignificant; but when we come 
closer we are made aware that it is the individual who 
guides the mass to weal or woe. The race forms the 
individual, the individual gives rank and importance 
to the race, which exists and acts only in and through 
him. The highest function which a people can per- 
form is to assist the individuals of which it is com- 
posed, to bring forth within themselves the qualities 
which make them human, which make them true 
and good and fair and wise. We are men only so far 
as we are self-active. It is this that makes us capable 
of thinking, observing, and feeling; it is this that 
gives us power to speak, to do, and to control our 
action. It is by rousing to self-activity that the 
teacher educates. It is not possible to give what we 
have not, and as nature is without thought and love, 
it cannot, of itself, awaken thought and love. This 
only the thinking mind and loving heart can do. 
Each one’s educational influence is measured by the 
knowledge and culture which he has made’ his own. 
Best work is possible only to those who take more 
delight in doing the thing well, thoroughly well, than 
in any reward they may receive. Men of genius 
create masterpieces because they throw their whole 
life into the task, believe in it and love it with all 
their might, heedless of what impression it may 
make upon others. Though every teacher cannot 
have genius, every real educator works in this spirit. 
He is a lover of human perfection in himself and in 
others, and he has a living and abiding faith in educa- 
tion as the great means whereby this highest end may 
be attained. If the young are to be led to yearn for 
learning, and to become self-active, in the pursuit of 
excellence, the teacher’s personality more than his 
words must be their inspiration and guide. The 
educator, we may say, is a good man who loves human 
perfection, and who with faith and hope and tender 
patience labors to bring it forth in himself and in his 
disciples. He must be a genuine believer in educa- 
tion, in its power to uplift and transform men. 

In the primary stage, up to the age of fourteen, the 
leading idea should be nutrition of feeling. Help 
the child to see and hear and feel; to wonder, admire, 
and revere; to believe, hope, and love. Power of be- 
lieving is the measure of human power. In the real 
sense of the word, truth is never learned at school; 
but minds rightly educated there learn it later 
through their own self-activity and through experi- 
ence of life. ‘There is no abstract education, as there 
is no abstract love. It is a process of life, a contact 
of living beings, acting and reacting upon one an- 
other. Far more depends on what we love and what 
we hate, on what we hope and believe, admire and 
revere, than on what we think and know. Educa- 
tion itself is promoted by willing rather than by 


knowing. 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC. 

BY WALLACE THORNTON, JERSEY CITY. 
-Edueaticnal theories seem to run riot in these days. 
To be an educator one must set himself up as an 
iconoclast of old-time methods and evolve something 
new and untried. In the crave for the novel, judg- 
ment is laid aside. The result is, in certain fields of 
mental development, ways and means altogether at 
variance with psychological verity. — 

Our new educator fails to see that the child of to- 
day in thought, action, in capacity for ideas, is not one 
whit ahead of the child of thirty years ago. The same 
time-worn principle, “From the easy to the difficult; 
from the simple to the complex” is as essential now as 
it was “when Adam delved and Eve span.” 

In none of the fads grafted on to our curriculums 
is the departure from the rules of right reason more 
marked than in the teaching of arithmetic. It has 
become the recegnized rule that primary, inter- 
mediate. and grammar grade classes differ, not in the 
nature of their several divisions of arithmetic, but 
simply in the numerical value of multipliers, divisors, 
denominators, or decimals. The child of six is now 
confronted with the whole field of arithmetic the first 
term he enters school. He is taught to form correct 
ideas of number in the integer, the fraction, the 
decimal. Is not this absolutely wrong? The matter 
difficult of comprehension for the child is not the size 
of the rumber, it is the number itself. As in 
geometry the angle, the triangle, and the quadrangular 
figure are not difficult to picture when the idea of 
angle is thoroughly grasped. I was twelve years of 
age when I began the study of geometry. Although 
reckoned “the star pupil” of the class, 1 recall that it 
was weeks after my first lesson that the correct ap- 
preciation of the word angle dawned upon me. I 
failed to sce ciearly how an angle with sides two inches 
long, could, by any method of human fitting, equal an 
angle with sides one inch long. Are not all new 
ideas hard to paint in the opening mind? It is a 
monumental tas). for the infant intelligence to grasp 
the idea of unity, of combinations of units. It is a 
tedious task to build up a proper idea of five, six, ten, 
twenty. When these numbers are lastingly moulded 
into the brain matter, the step to hundreds, to thou- 
sands, is necessarily short. 

Under the old system the training in arithmetic 
was logical. Some points may have been too much 
drawn out, bunt on the whole the character of the 
work accomplished was far superior to anything dis- 
played by our present system. The child was taught 
integers in all their forms. Yet, after carrying the 
work zhrough a couple of years, where is the teacher 
who did not experience serious difficulty in getting 
the child of eight or nine to comprehend even passably 
well the fraction? And yet now we essay to teach 
simultaneously three distinct divisons of arithmetic 
and all to the six-year-old tyro! Is not the result, by 
necessity, such as teachers now find it—a confused 
medley? A medley that pursues the child all through 
the school course, blunting the faculties, stunting the 
mind growth, and giving us graduates of our grammar 
schocls devoid of reasoning power. The new educator 
frowns down the old arithmetical analysis and 
thought problems that used to stir into life all the 
latent reasoning faculties in the boy’s mind. Why? I 
know not. Our children are woefully lacking in judg- 
ment as a result of the new system. Where the new 
ideas prevail the testimony of those who are entrusted 
with the task of carrying the child further along the 
road of maihematical study will bear me out. The 
high school tezchers confess that children coming 
from the grammar schools are to-day less capable of 
taking up algebra and geometry than they were seven 
or eight years ago. 

“There is but one logical course to pursue in teach- 
ing arithmetic. Confine the work of the primary 
grades to the lines that legitimately belong to them, 
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Let the six-year-old tot thoroughly grasp the idea of 
addition before you bring him into subtraction. Per- 
mit subtraction, multiplication, division, to come in 
their natural order. Do not confuse the ideas more 
than nature can tolerate. Then our schools will ac- 
complish something. Is it not directly antagonistic 
{0 our progressive ideas to keep children wasting one 
and two years over impossible tasks? This we do. 
In our printed curriculum we lay down a generous 
dose of werk for the first, the second, the third terms. 
These terms are supposed to be five months long. 
The result 1s that children are detained, by conscien- 
tious teachers, in their effort to accomplish the 
gigantic task of carrying the child over work out of 
all proportion to his brain capacity, fifteen and twenty 
months in the lowest primary grades. [rom our 
primary schools as the outcome of such a condition of 
affairs, children enter the grammar department at an 
age when they should be going to high school. In my 
city we have classes in primary grades with an average 
age of twelve and thirteen years. Except in the 
vealthiest seciions, where the parents can afford to be 
indifferent about the time their children shall leave 
school, this is a hardship. Such methods are a practi- 
eal ostracizing of the children of the poor from the 
benefits a grammar course would give them in the 
struggle for existence. 

Does not this fact alone challenge attention? 
Kight or ten years ago we could prepare a child for 
high school in eight years. Under the new methods, 
with rare exceptions, we take twelve and fourteen 
vears. On the testimony of competent authority 
these children are Jess qualified in uniform develop- 
ment of faculties than they were under the old 
methods. 

We have, in the effort to cater to certain elements 
who judge the quality by the size, the character by 
ihe noise, permitted a crowd of theorists to inject 
themselves into the teaching profession. By learned 
talk on evolution of ideas, inductive principles, and 
kiadred problems, they have created the impression 
that they know how to teach, Our various school 
hoards, made up as they are of business men, lawyers, 
and doctors, who rarely or never give any attention to 
pedagogical matters, are imposed upon by these per- 
veyors of cdueational novelties. They create them 
inspectors or superintendents, and endow them with 
autocratic power, that is in most cases deleterious to 
practical results in schoolroom work. 

‘leaching is a serious task; a profession than which 
is none greater. The first demand on the attention 
of those who would embrace it is the study of the 
child as he is, net as we would make him. Do away 
with all the impossible curriculums written mostly for 
political effect. and, advancing along true psycho- 
logical lines, give to the child simply what he can 
digest. ‘Thus preceeding, we will have children nor- 
mally developed, physically and intellectually, and 
capable of ettaining an excellence in results from 
which they are now debarred. 


LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM. 


BY ANNA M. VON RYDINGSVARD. 


- (Continued from June 30.) 

It is only possible to hint at some lines of develop- 
ment of this vast subject. 

Explain the condition of England at the close of 
her sixteen years’ war with France on this continent, 
which plunged her into frightful debt, and cost the 
colonies many thousands of men, the flower of the 
population. This immense debt led England to im- 
pose unjust taxes on the colonies, beginning in 1764 
with duties on all goods imported from the West 
Indies. The colonies maintained they should not be 


MAJ. PITCAIRN'S PISTOLS 
APTERWARDS CARRIED BY 
GEN, PUTNAM 


deprived of their property by a vote in which their 
representatives did not participate. The hated 
Stamp Act soon followed, but had to be repealed the 
next year. In the famous speech of Colonel Isaac 
Barre before parliament, in our behalf, the term 


“Sons of Liberty” was applied to us for the first 
time. Still England persisted and laid a new tax on 
tea, glass, etc., which our merchants refused to import, 
till the culminating act took place in Boston harbor 
when a number of law-abiding citizens, disguised as 
Mohawk Indians, cast the contents of over three hun- 
dred chests of good Bohea into the salt waves of the 
bay. 

Illustrations of Griffin’s wharf where the principal 
ship—the Dartmouth—lay, of the Green Dragon 
tavern where many of the men disguised themselves, 
of the Liberty tree, where they rallied and voiced 
their grievances, and other scenes connected with 
this event can be found in Goss’ “Life of Paul 
Revere. 

Mareh 5, 1775. This day was the patriotic anni- 
versary celebrated by an oration. On this particular 
occasion Warren said: “Make the bloody 5th of March 
the era of the resurrection of your birthrights, which 
have been murdered by the very strength that nursed 

in their infancy.” At one point his bold utter- 
ances caused a British officer sitting on the pulpit 
steps to raise some bullets he had in his hand. Over 
these Warren quietly dropped his silk handerkerchief 
and went on to the end of the oration. 

When two regiments of British regulars were 
landed in Boston—which was considered the hot-bed 
of rebellion, and which was indeed the leader in the 
Revolutionary developments—the people 


of the famous “Three Country Troop,” and the first 
man ever to bear it aloft was Jonathan Poole of 
Reading, then ensign (afterwards captain) of this com- 
pany, and a doughty warrior and counselor in the 
Indian troubles. (Lineal ancestor of the writer of 
this paper.) This flag was presented to the town of 
Bedford on the anniversary (1885) of Cornwallis’ sur- 
render, and is to be seen there now. 

The story of Paul Revere’s ride, of Lexington, of 
Coneord and Bunker hill, is too well known to need 
repetition; but just here some famous poems may be 
declaimed, notably Longfellow’s on “Paul Revere” 
and Kmerson’s on “Concord Bridge,” while some 
famous speeches of the time should be repeated; as 


‘that of Samuel Adams, as he stood on the hills and 


saw the sun rise over Lexington (knowing the thirst 
for his capture): “What a glorious morning for 
America is this!” and that of the other hunted 
patriot, John Haneock, when told of the fires set by 
the British: “Burn Boston and make John Hancock 
a beggar, if the public good requires it!” Yet the 


sincerity of this man has been doubted, this man who, 
in putting his name first to that treasonable docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, and in giant 
characters, while saying: “I will sign it so large that 
George the Third can read it clear across the water.” 
(Show fae-simile of the Declaration.) 

The bold and thrilling utterances of New England 


of the town realized their liberties were 
most seriously menaced and trouble close at 
hand. The collecting of military stores, 
the formation of committees of correspond- 
ence and safety, of the “Minute-Men” of 
the provincial and continental congresses, 
can all be made interesting to the children, 
through anecdotes connected with them. 
The treatment of Thomas Ditson, Jr., of 
Billerica, who was seized in Boston by the 
sritish, tarred and feathered and dragged 
through the streets to “Yankee Doodle” is 
one instance, and it caused the stout yeomen 
of Middlesex to “look up their Louisburg F 
guns” used in defense of the Mother coun- 
try so short a time before. ‘Tell of the Hi 
meetings of the “Sons of Liberty,” and do £2” 4¢ ?4 
not omit those of the “Daughters of Lib- 

erty,” especially the gatherings of forty 

or fifty of the most prominent dames at the 
house of the Rev. Mr. Morehead, where they often 
spun 232 skeins of yarn in a day. Tell the story of 
“Yankee Doodle,” which was first used in England 
one hundred and twenty-five years before the Revo- 
lution and told the tale of “Lydia Locket” who “lost 


her pocket.” Though used here in the beginning as, 


an insult to the colonists, the latter eventually turned 
it so neatly as to be able by its enlivening strains to 
drive out its introducers. Show the flag in fac- 
simile used at this time by the troops at Bunker hill, 


NEW ENGLAND FLAG, 


Flag of New England raised on Breed’s Hill, where was fought the 
battle known as “Bunker Hill.” 


bearing the pine tree. There has been controversy 
about this, but some years ago, an elderly woman— 
Mrs. Manning—whose father helped raise the flag on 
Breed’s hill in Charlestown, described it as having a 
blue ground, the red cross of St. George, and a green 
pine tree in one corner, On some was the motto: “An 
appeal to Ileaven.” 

A most interesting relic is the banner earried at the 
Concord fight by the Bedford company; for it is the 
first banner raised by English colonists on this con- 
tinent, and was the “Cornett” (as it was then called) 


inting by F.C. 


Yohn for *' The Story of the Revolution.” 
Copyright, 1808, by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
The Fight at Concord Bridge. 


men sped over the listening colonies and mingled 
with the burning words of Patrick Henry and Richard 
Henry Lee in’ Virginia, till the whole country was 
aflame with a holy glow. 

There are many grand utterances that should be 
put before the children and learned by them, that 
their force may become a living thing, enduring as 
life itself. Here are the words of the one hundred 
und fifty delegates of Middlesex county to the con- 
vention at Concord, Mass., August 30, 1774. “No 
danger shall aifright, no difficulty shall intimidate 
us; and if, in support of our rights, we are called to 
encounter even death, we are yet undaunted, sensi- 
ble that he can never die too soon who lays down his 
life in support of the laws and. liberties of his 
country.” 

And the heroic part of the mothers and wives must 
not be forgotten, nor the spirit of devotion to coun- 
try first which could enable one of them to say in the 
gray dawn of April 19: “Jonathan, get up, the 
regulars are coming, and something must be done!” 
Ave, and they did it, for before the sun rode fairiy 
in the heavens, they had “fired the shot heard round 
the world.” And it is echoing yet, reverberating 
round the islands of the oppressed to-day, and says 
plainly enough for all to understand: “The descend- 
ants of those champions of freedom will show how 
they prize the legacy by passing it on to those op- 


pressed by bondage!” 


The incidents of Harvard holding its 1776 
commencements exercises in Coneord meeting 
house, to enable the American army to use 


the college buildings in Cambridge as_ barracks, is 
worthy of mention, and all such incidents as tend to 
impress on the youthful mind the nobility of  self- 
sacrifice, of surrender of comfort and safety, as well 
as of worldly goods in a righteous cause. 

With a few appropriate verses for the children to 
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learn, this subject may be safely left to the ingenuity 
of the teacher. 
“The Pilgrim’s spirit has mot fled; 
It walks in noon’s broad light, 
Anc it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With their holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard the ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay where the ‘Mayflower’ lay 
Shall foam and freeze no more.” —Pierpont. 


“The breaking waves dashed high,” ete. 
~-Mrs. Hemans. 


On throwing up Bunker ill redoubt:— 


“No shout disturbed the night 
Before that fearful fight; 
There was no boasting high— 
No marshaling of men, m 
Who ne’er might meet again— 
No cup was filled and quaffed to Victory! 
Nc plumes were there, 
No banners fair, 
No trumpets breathed around; 
Nor the drum’s startling sound 
Broke on the midnight air.”” —-John Neal. 


From a poem ef 48 lines on Washington's entry 
into Boston, Mareh 20, 1776:— 


“War, fierce war, shall break their forces; 
Nerves of Tory men shall fail; 
Seeing Howe, with altered courses, 
Bending to the Western gale. 


“Thus from every bay of ocean, 
Flying back with sails unfurled, 
Tossed with ever-troubled motion, 


They shall quit this smiling world.’’—-1776. 


This is the chorus to each verse of another patriotic 


song of the time, called “Massachusetts” Song of , 


Liberty” :— 
“Ta Freedom we're born, and, like Sons of the brave, 
Will never surrender, 
But swear to defend her, 
And scorn to survive, if unable to save.” 


HINTS FROM THE SCHOOLS OF GREATER 
NEW YORK. 


BY ELLEN FE. KENYON WARNER, 


{Continued from June 30. | 

In another class, great variety of conception was 
shown in the modeling of the human head, which 
had been taken as an approximate example of the 
spheie. was an object that had been many 
times observed, and the parts were all there in their 
proper places, but so many types of face were repre- 
sented as to make the collection a most interesting 
study in physiognomy. ‘The Rogues’ Gallery was re- 
produced complete, but there were also faces strongly 
suggestive of the poet, the scholar, and the philan- 
thropist. All the effort of the children had been to 
vet in nose, eves, mouth, cheeks, chin, and forehead. 
Perhaps that was all that nature attempted at first, 
but she has since learned better building, as have 
some of these little children. 

Among the pretty paper cutting seen were figures 
cut from scraps of wall paper and mounted on pad 
Cutting to outline is delicate work for little 
fingers. It makes good “busy work,” and the mate- 
rial is cheap. The pupils avoid litter all they can, 
and pick up what they make. 

Miss Pervis has a very systematic way of teaching 
composition, She selects her subject from among 
that make the term’s work in 
She writes a model composition. She makes a set of 
questions the answers to which will give the sentences 
These questions are arranged 


backs. 


those observation. 


ofthis composition. 
in paragraphs according to those of the composition. 
The 


paper, 


She writes these questions on the blackboard. 
pupils answer them on their composition 
Then she questions, each, pupil having his own work 
before him for correction:— 

“How many paragraphs have you?” 
he as many as there are paragraphs of questions. 

“Look and see if each answer is in the paragraph 
in which I have placed the question.” A boy who 
has failed to paragraph correctly places a “P” where 
the paragraph should have been. 

“Look and see if you have a capital letter at the 
Pupils examine and 


There must 


99 


bevinning of every sentence. 
correct where necessary. 
“Have you a period at the end of every statement?” 
ete. 
This ‘tioni me ically over all 
Chis questioning proceeds methodically over a 
the points of the grade in composition. At first, the 


hoys are very loath to mark up their nice clean papers 
with corrections, but as soon as the teacher finds that 
they can be trusted to discover and correct all their 
mistakes, she leaves them to work independently, 
while she looks after the less reliable ones. This 
piques their ambition and in time reliability is a 
very general attribute. 

Miss Pervis is one of those teachers who are not 
afraid to introduce a word “beyond the grade.” 
“Roumania” is a big and foreign word, but when it 
came she used it, and found that some of her boys 
were born in Roumania, and that their knowledge 
added greatly to the interest of the class in the lesson. 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL. 
Of all the woodland creatures, 
The quaintest little sprite 
Is the dainty flying squirrel 
In vest of shining white, 
In coat of silver gray, 
And vest of shining white. 


His furry quaker jacket - 
Is trimmed with stripe of black; 
A furry plume to match it 
Is curling o’er his back; 
New curved with every motion 
His plume curls o’er his back. 


No little new-born baby 
Has pinker feet than he; 
Each tiny toe is cushioned 
With velvet cushions three; 
Three wee, pink, velvet cushions, 
Almost too small to see. 


Who said, “The foot of baby 
Might tempt an angel's kiss”! 

1 know a score of schoolboys 
Who put their lips to this,— 

This wee foot of the squirrel, 
And left a loving kiss. 


The tiny thief has hidden 
My candy and my plum; 

Ah, there he comes unbidden 
To gently nip my thumb,— 

Down in his home (my pocket) 
He gently nips my thumb. 


How strange the food he covets, 
The restless, restless wight;— 
Fred's old stuffed armadillo 
He found a tempting bite, 
Fred's old stuffed armadillo, 
With ears a perfect fright. 


The Lady Ruth’s great bureau, 
Each foot a dragon’s paw! 
The midget aie the nails from 
His famous, antique claw. 

Oh, what a cruel beastie 
To hurt a dragon's claw! 


To autographic copies 
Upon my choicest shelf,— 
To every dainty volume 
The rogue has helped himself. 
My books! Oh dear! No matter! 
The rogue has helped himself. 


And yet, my little squirrel, 
Your taste is not so bad. 

You've swallowed Caird completely 
And psychologic Ladd. 

Rosmini you've digested,— 
And Kant in rags you've clad. 


(naw on, my elfish rodent! 
Lay all the sages low! 
My pretty lace and ribbons, 
They're yours for weal or woe! 
My pocketbook’s in tatters 
Because you like it-so. 
—Mary E. Burt. 


DR. BALDWINS VIEW OF CALIFORNIA, 


Dr. Joseph Baldwin of Texas has been lecturing 
in California, and the following are some of his com- 
tents on the schools and school men of the state:— 

California has the best system of rural schools; no 
district has less than $500 per annum; the terms are 
long. and teachers’ positions are good and permanent. 
Kach disiriet prepares its pupils for the high school, 
which is located in the centre of, and accessible to, a 
group of Cistriets. 

In the grammar schools, teachers must be special- 
ists: as a vesult. far more efficient work is done. 

High school teachers must be graduates of a repu- 
table college or university: many are graduates of 
Ilarvard. Yale, Virginia, and Michigan Universities. 
In fact many graduates from such institutions teach 
in the rural schools. 

All teachers are required by law to attend the In- 
stitutes, and thei) salaries go on as usual; the state 


furnishes from $200 to $500 to pay experienced and 
able lecturers and instructors. 

Califernia has five normal schools, with a four years’ 
course of study ir each; at the Los Angeles normal, 
each teacher is given one year’s actual experience in 
teaching real school children, under the direction of 
experts. 

There are strong departments of pedagogy at the 
State University, and at Leland Stanford, Jr. At the 
former, there are four professors of pedagogy, and the 
eighty members of the faculty work as one strong 
man. Here there are 2,100 students. ‘The depart- 
ment of pedagogy is one of the leading schools in the 
University--co-equal with law and medicine. 

The Stanford University bids fair to be the richest 
on the content: its $20,000,000 endowment Mrs. 
Stanford hopes to double soon. It now has 1,100 
students. 


ANSWERS TO WHICH IS?-—-(1.) 


[For questions see June 30.] 


1. Venice. 

2. Manchester, Eng. 

3. Stockholm, also Amsterdam. 

4. Rome. 

5. Venice. 

6. Michigan. 

7. Gulf of California. 

8. Glasgow. 

9. Former name for Illinois. 

10. Pittsburg. 

11. Indianapolis. 

12. Buffalo. 

13. Tllinois. 

14. Maine. 

15. South Carolina. 

16. North Carolina. 

17. Virginia. 

18. Southeastern Massachusetts. 

19. Connecticut. 

20. Old-time name for New York. 

21. St. Louis, because of the ancient mounds there- 
abouts. ° 

22. Virginia. 

23. Baltimore, from its monuments. 

24, Boston. 

25. London. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF SCHILLER'S 
“WILLIAM TELL,”—(I/1.) 


BY HARRY CLARKE 


WEST. 


Seventh Lesson. 

Act I. Seene 4. Read selections, and tell the rest. 
Discuss with pupils the various movements in the 
scene. Bring out to best advantage Austria’s posi- 
tion, 

“If the peasant must have bread to eat, 

Why, let him go and draw the plough himself.” 
Also the treatment of Arnold von Melchthal’s father; 
his soliloquy on his father’s blindness; the ancient 
Bond of the Three Cantons; and the Compact of 
Furst, Melchthal, and Stauffacher. Require written 
reproduction of scene. 

Mighth Lesson. 

Act ITI. Scene I. Read and discuss with pupils 
the Song of Walter, the conversation between Tell 
and the various members of his family, and his set- 
ting out for Altdorf with his son Walter, leaving 
Hedwig and little William at home. Require a writ- 
ten reproduction. 
Ninth Lesson. 

Act III. Scene 2. Read selections; bring out its 
true patriotic spirit. Talk with pupils on love and 
duty towards one’s country. For written work, have 
pupils prepare a short essay on patriotism. 

Tenth Lesson. 

Act IIT. Scene 2. Read the scene, bringing out 
the conversation between the men watching the cap 
on its pole; the conversation between Tell and Wal- 
ter about the beautiful fertile land, but without free- 
dom in the lower river valleys; the arrest of Tell, and 
the appearance of the governor; the apple episode; 
the second arrow: and Tell being dragged to prison. 

This is the great scene of the play, and should re- 
ceive corresponding stress. If there is any dramatic 
or artistic talent available, it should be used here. 
Eleventh Lesson. 

Act IV. Scene I. Read and bring out vividly 
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Tell being dragged to prison; the ship bearing him, 
storm-tossed and about to go to pieces on the rocks; 
Pell’s appearance to the watchers; story of his es- 
“ape; his determination, 

Twelfth Lesson. 

Act IV. Scene 2. Read and discuss with pupils 
the various parts of the scene. Encourage a discus- 
sion of the speeches of Attinghausen and the change 
in Rudenz. Require pupils to memorize favorite 
passages. 

Thirteenth Lesson. 

Act IV. Scene 3. Bring out clearly Tell’s last 
shot and the parts leading up to it. Make a study 
of his soliloquy while lying in wait for the governor, 
and of the results of the governor’s death. Close the 
study of the play with this scene.—The Common 
School. 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHER E.—(VIIL) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


{Continued from June 30.) 

The barren-ground caribou is about half as large 
as his forest neighbor, and lighter colored, with a 
greater proportion of white on his body. The white 
band above the hoof covers nearly the whole foot and 
leg. The antlers are surprisingly long for so small 
a creature, much longer and more curved than those 
of the woodland caribou, but less palmated in pro- 
pertion to their size. The face has the look of a 
decile, not to say stupid animal, and its expression 
dees not belie him, for he is perhaps the dullest of 
our American deer, So easily confused: that he 
seems almost incapable of making good his escape 
from any sudden danger, and with eyesight so un- 
reliable that he appears not to recognize the enemy 
if men approach from the leeward, he is so easily 
killed that the pursuit of him could never be called 
sport. 

The Indians of the barren lands of the north, 
however, are as dependent upon him for food and 
clothing as are the most northern tribes of the Old 
World upon the reindeer of Kurope and Asia. The 
Eskimos have a way of trapping the caribou that is 
described as follows: “The trap is constructed of 
frozen snow or ice inclosing a room of  suflicient 
dimensions to hold several deer, and over this is laid 
a thin slab of ice, supported on wooden axles for- 
ward of the centre of gravity. The top of this is only 
accessible by a way prepared for the purpose, and be- 
yond the tempting moss is laid. In reaching it the 
deer passes over the treacherous slab of ice, which is 
tilted by his weight, and he is precipitated into the 
room below, when the top, relieved from the weight, 
resumes its horizontal position, and is ready set for 
another victim.” 

The tame reindecr of Lapland is smaller than his 
wild relative of the tundra, and much smaller than 
the domesticated reindeer of eastern Siberia. The 
Asiatic animal, which is said to bear a close resem- 
blance to our woodland caribou, is the variety intro- 
duced into Alaska by Dr. Sheldon Jackson. to fur- 
nish a foed supply for the destitute natives. Female 
reindeer and caribou alone among deer have antlers, 
but of a sort much like the “dag-antlers” of a young 
deer;-that is, they are small spikes with only a few 
slender branches. 

In Russia and Siberia the reindeer leave the 
marshes of the low tundra every spring for the moun- 
tains of the high tundra, where they will escape the 
dense swarms of mosquitoes and botflies that hover 
over the vast morasses. Passing over the same route 
year after year, they make a track that ean be traced 
for many miles. “One troop follows direetly behind 
another, and the observer can count thousands as 
they pass.” In the same way the herds of barren- 
ground caribou migrate southward to the forest region 

in the autumn, and in May go north again to the 
Arctic coast, and the Greenland herds cross over to 
the continent on a bridge of ice in the autumn, re- 
turning in the spring, 

The woodland caribou has his full share of the 
native timidity of his race. “An alarm from which 
ri moose would flee only a few miles will send away 
the caribou a whole day, at a rapid pace that takes 


him quite out of the country and defies the pursuit 
of the hunter.’ When white settlers appear in a 
region, the caribou go, but there are thousands of 
them still in New Brunswick and Newfoundland, and 
the natives of Labrador depend upon them for a large 
part of their winter food supply. The best time for 
‘aribou stalking is when a light snow covers the 
ground, over which the hunter glides noiselessly in 
his moose-hide moccasins. 

To Laplanders the reindeer takes the place of 
‘attle, sheep, and horses, supplying them with food 


and clothing, bearing them rapidly in their light. 


ledges over the snow, or carrying their worldly 
goods in packs of seventy-five pounds or thereabouts 
on his strong shoulders. The only other domestic 
animal they have is the dog, of whch they have ¢ 
breed corresponding to the shepherd’s dog of other 
countries, and apparently as well trained to their 
work, since they know every deer of a large herd. 
The Lapp counts his wealth in reindeer, and well he 
may. Not only has he delicious venison and rich, 
creamy reindeer milk for his own table, but “Lap- 
land,” says Dr. Jackson, “with 400,000 reindeer, sup- 
plies the grocery stores of northern Europe with 
smoked reindeer hams, smoked tongues, and 23,000 
carcasses to the butcher shops.” Not only does the 
Lapp dress in garments of reindeer fur and make his 
bed on reindeer skins, but he exports dried hides at 
$1.25 to $1.75 each, and tanned hides, at $2 to $3 each. 

If Lapland, with its 14,000 square miles, can sup- 
port 400,000 reindeer, there seems to be no reason 
why Alaska, with 400,000 square miles of moss- 
covered tundra, may not sustain over 9,000,000 rein- 
deer, worth $83,000,000. In this country without 
roads, where it is difficult to procure food for dog 
teams, reindeer will draw the loaded sledges much 
more swiftly, and can be turned loose to pasture on 
the moss when their day’s work is done. Nine mil- 
lion reindeer in Alaska, it is said, will furnish 500,000 
carcasses for American markets, besides tons of hams 
and tongues; they will supply an abundance of fine 
soft leather for gloves, book covers, and upholsterers’ 
uses; they will give the buoyant hair needed for fill- 
ing buoys and other life-saving apparatus; and will 
meet the demand for hoofs and horns from which 
the best glue in the market is made. But more than 
for any white man’s trade, reindeer are needed in 
Alaska to save Eskimos, and perhaps miners, too, 
from starvation. Whale, walrus, and sea-lion, like 
the fur seal, have well-nigh disappeared in the path 
of the white man’s ships, caribou have been killed or 
frightened away by the white man’s rifles, fish by the 
million are consumed by the voracious canneries, and 
the poor native seems to have been left to starve. 
Pity for the suffering Eskimo led Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, however, to form a plan for introducing domestic 
reindeer, In the face of delays and discouragements 
without number, and by means of small appropria- 
tions from congress, added to private benevolence, 
some progress has been made. Under the care of 
trained herders from Lapland the deer imported from 
Siberia have thriven and increased, and in 1896 there 
were 1,175 tame reindeer in Alaska. More generous 
appropriations are much needed in order to carry on 
the work more rapidly, to save the natives from ex- 
termination and give them an industry by which they 
can earn a comfortable support, and to develop the 
resources of our great northern territory. 


THE PEA, 


BY JOHN SECOR, 


The careless cbserver can hardly have failed to 
notice that there are many flowers, not confined alone 
to wood and hillside, but frequently seen in our gar- 
dens and flower beds, which are very irregular in form. 
In fact, a very important branch of the order 
Leguminosae is made up entirely of plants whose 
corollas have a fanciful resemblance to the wings of a 
butterfly, hence are called papilionaceous. Here our 
vetches, locusts, beans, peas, ete., are classed. 

Our common pea probably had its origin in South- 
ern Furope; however, there are those who hold that 
the Aryans knew the plant when they arrived in 
Greece and Italy, and perhaps brought it with them. 


It has been found among the lake-dwellings of the 


age of bronze in Switzerland, and also among relics 
of the stone age. 


STUDY OF THE PEA. 


1. Germination. 

If the skin of a garden pea which has lain in water 
over night be removed, it will be noticed that nothing 
remains but the embryo, which consists of a stem- 
bud, or plumule, a primary root, or radicle, and a 
pair of seed-leaves, or cotyledons. After several days 
of growth it will be observed that the radicle has 
elongated, producing one or more primary roots 
with rootlets, while the plumule in its upward 
growth has produced insignificant scale-like leaves, 
which grow larger and more leaf-like as the stem is 
ascended. (Tig. 1.) 

Do the cotyledons of the pea rise above the ground- 
surface, as do those of the bean? 

Do they ever become leaf-like in appearance? 

What becomes of the nourishment stored up in the 
two seed-leaves of the pea? 

2. The Root. 


Germination Garden Pew 


A primary root is one which grows from the base 
of the embryo. Can you mention other plants 
besides the pea which have such roots? 

Have you ever observed secondary roots? Such 
roots as certain creeping plants bear at every joint? 

Will the pea produce seed from seed in a single 
season? Plants which do this are termed annuals. 
Make a list of all the annuals which you have 
observed. 

Note also the color, branching, length, use, ete., of 
the root. 

3. The Stem. 

Is the stem round or angular? 

Is the stem herbaceous or woody? 

Is the stem pithy? 

Has it an outer skin-like layer, epidermis? 

Is the stem divided into more or less equal parts by 
joints from which the leaves are borne? 

Does the stem grow erect or is it inclined to twine 
about a support? 

Study the twisted stem. Can you find a com- 
pressed condition of the plant-cells along the inner 
surface of the coil, and a corresponding looseness on 
the outside? Does not this help our understanding 
of how the stem twines? 

Note the following uses of the stem: (a) That 
the part above the ground bears leaves, and lifts 
them into the light and air. 

(b) That the lower part bears roots leading into 
the ground. 

(c) The essential parts of a plant being root, 
stem, and leaves, observe that the roots and the leaves 
are thus joined. 

(d) ‘That the stem aids more or less in climbing. 
4. The Leaf. ; 

Could vou take such a leaf as is shown in Fig. IT. 
and cut it with your scissors so that it would look 
more or less like the leaf of the pea? 

The leaf of the pea is a compound of several leaflets 
What other compound leaves can you mention? 
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Note the appendages at the base of the leaf-stem. 
These are called stipules. (ig. IIT.) 

How many leaflets do you’ 
find in the leaf of the common 
pea? in that of the sweet pea? 
(Fig. IV:) 

Are the leaves of the main 
stems arranged alternately or, 
oppositely ? 

How are the leaflets placed on 
the leaf stem? 

If you examine the compound 
leaf of the locust, you will note 
that there are leaflets along the 
entire length of the leaf-stem. 
Can you grasp the thought that 
the tendrils which constitute a 
part of the pea leaf because of 


pen when a bee or a butterfly alights on the flower? 


ANSWERS TO WHO IS?—(1.) 
Can you think of a reason why m vy of our 


[For questions see June 30.] 
1. Ralph Waldo Emerson (1808-82). 
2. Samuel L. Clemens 1835- ). 
3. David Ross Locke (1833-88). 
4. Joel Chandler Harris. 
5 


George Crabbe (1754-1832). 
Benjamin Franklin (1706-90). 
8. Rebecca Sophie Clark. 
9. Helen Hunt Jackson. 
10. Mary V. Terhune. 
11. John Dryden (1631-1701). 
: 12. James M. Bailey, Danbury, Ct. 
Vertical Section ° 13. Mary N. Murfree. 
flowers are so brilliantly tinted beyond the fact that 14. Charles Carleton Coffin, Boston. 
thus they give us great pleasure? 
The upper extremity of the stem upon which the 16. Frances M. Whitcher, author of “Widow Bedott 


Papers” (1867). 
flower is borne is called the receptacle. Jlow many . wre 


their position -are still leaves, Robert Burns. 
changed in form because of the ri egy of this flower are borne on the receptacle? 18. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
special work which they do for the plant? .Y . 19. Sir Walter Scott. 
. Hlow many sepals do you find: 20. Mahomet. 
Are they distinct or united? 
Are they persistent or do they fall with the petals? , 2 ; ; 
ONE HUNDRED AND ONE GOOD BOCKS. 


How do the sepals overlap in the bud? 
Do the sepals vary in shape as much as the petals? 


7. Corolla. (Fig. VIL) 


BY CLEMENT K,. SHORTER. 


What is this work? y 


[In December **Bookman,”’; 
Homer’s Iliad. Pope's translation. 
2. The Odyssey. Butcher and Lang’s translation. 
3. Dante’s Inferno, Translated by J. A. Carlyle. 
4. The Purgatory of Dante. Translated by A. J. 
Butler. 


5. The Paradise of Dante. Translated by A. J. Butler. 
6. The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald. 


w 7. Cellini’s Autobiography. 
&, 
9. Robinson Crusoe. 
Z 
« 


Symonds’ translation. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
10. Gulliver’s Travels. 
11. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
12. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
13. Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. 
14. Letters of Cowper in the Golden Treasury Series. 
15. Colvin’s Selections from Landor in the Golden 
Treasury Series. 
16. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 


17. Thackeray’s Vanity Fair. 
18. Thackeray’s Esmond. 


Corvi\pound \neof 
How many tendrils has each leaf? 
Note the veining, upper and lower surfaces, margin, 7p 
arts Core \ 
ete., of the leaflets. \ 
The corolla consists of a banner or standard (3), 
two wings (W), and a keel consisting of two parts (IX). 
Can you state the special need of each of these parts 


to the flower? Does this help you to understand 29. ‘Dhekens’ Pickwick. 
why the flower is so irregular? : 20. Dickens’ David Copperfield. 
Ilow does the standard overlap the other parts in 21, Fielding’s Tom Jones. 
the bud? 22. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Do you find interlocking processes at the base of 23. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
the wings for the attachment or rather the movement 24. Gibbon’s Autobiography. 
of the keel? \ 25. Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, being 
What is the position of the keel in reference to the Vol. I. of Morris’ Chaucer in the Aldine Poets. 


26. Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

27. Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

28. Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

29. Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 


stamens and the pistil. 
8. Stamens. (Vig. VIII.) 
How many stamens do you find? 


\ Are they distinet or united? 30. Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing. 
Are they In one group or two? 31. Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
How many in each group? 32. Pepys’ Diary. 
: How far up are the filaments 33. Milton's Paradise Lost. 
united in the principal group? 34. Dowden’s Shakespeare Primer. 
Sw eet Pea eas, Is the single stamen joined to the 35. Stopford Brooke’s Life of Milton. 


36. Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
37. Johnson's Rasselas. 
38. Arnold’s Selections from Johnson’s Lives of the 


5. The Flower as a Whole. (igs. V. and VI.) 
Notice the irregular shape as compared with the 
buttercup or the apple blossom. 


others? 
Can you suggest any reason for 
these two groups of stamens, one 


Stamens shorter than the other? 
. : ‘abe 39. Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. 

9 Pistil. (Figs. IX. and X.) 40. Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
You will observe that this pistil has two seams or 41. Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. 

lines upon its surface, hence it is called a Legume, 42. Carlyle’s Past and Present. 

from which is derived the name Leguminorae as ap- 13. Carlyle’s Hero Worship. 

plied to this great order of plants. 44. Macaulay’s History of England. 


45, Macaulay's Essays. 

46. George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

47. Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

48. fatthew Arnold’s Selections from 


Is the young pistil smooth or 
hairv? the old? 


If the pistil = pod of the vee Wordsworth. 


be spread out asin Fig. X., of (Golden Treasury Series.) 
what are you reminded, both as Matthew Arnold’s— Selections from Byron. 
,regards shape and color? (Golden Treasury Series.) 
To what does the line in the 50. Stopford Brooke’s’ Selections from Shelley. 
centre (a) correspond ? (Golden Treasury Series.) 
Sweet’ Pew Can you think of a leaf so 51. Seott’s Waverley. 
Does this irregularity extend to the sepals, stamens, folded that it would form 52. Scott's Guy Mannering. 
etc.. ag well as to the corolla? something much like the pea- 63. Seott's Ivanhoe. — 
Do vou think that the bright standard or banner pod? In reality all of the parts tn prioaesta ee oe er 
of the flower may act as a signal flag to attract insects? of the flower are modified ri oe seep take 
If you press on the wings, notice that the leaves, differing in form accord- Nights, 
keel goes down with them, thus exposing the ing to the use which they are to 
antlers and stigma, May not the same thing hap- serve, com (Continued on page 50.) 
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The demon of small politics is playing havoe with 
many good men in superintendencies and in normal 
schools, and in state universities in several states. 
It is confined to no section of country. 


Boston has adopted the new rules, which makes 
her very much in line with the up-to-date ideas in 
administration. ‘There were few who thought they 
could be passed, and some most important features 
of the new bill failed, 


Professor J. Hl. Freeman has been appointed state 
superintendent of Illinois by Governor Tanner. Mr. 
Freeman has been assistant superintendent under the 
last two Republican administrations, and was for some 
time superintendent of schools at Aurora. 


The School Journal is trying to save the old 
Sleepy Hollow schoolhouse. This is a creditable 
undertaking, and will succeed; but, really, we should 
never have suspected Editor Kellogg of any affection 
for a sleepy hollow schoolhouse. He would have been 
quite disturbed if a contemporary had accused him 
of it. 

There will be a meeting of the Dominion Eduea- 
tional Association in Halifax, August 2-5. There is 
no more delightful way to take a vacation than in a 
boat trip to Halifax, and the editor of the Journal 
knows from experience that our Dominion friends 
know how to provide a good educational programme. 
An effort will be made to have educators from the 
states attend the Halifax meeting. 


COLONEL PARKER AGAIN. 


Colonel F. W. Parker won in the normal school 
re-election as principal of the Chicago normal school 
hy a vote of 13 to 5. This was a remarkable victory, 
but one to which he has become accustomed in the 
The Journal thought 
his re-election highly probable, despite uncertainties, 
but that it should have been so pronounced a triumph 


controversics of many vears. 


was hardly to be expected, and was not prophesied by 
Colonel Parker’s best friends. He should now be left 
free to work out his plans without the frequent elec- 
tion excitements that have been experienced in the 
past. 


MISS REEL'’S APPOINTMENT. 


The appointment by the president of State Super- 


intendent Estelle Reel of Wyoming as the successor 
of Dr. William N. Hailmann as superintendent of 
Indian schools is the greatest official tribute yet paid to 
woman in educational circles. 

The profession has been not a little indignant that 
there was any liability of Dr. Hailmann’s being dis- 
turbed. Since, however, it appears that for some 
reason unknown to the public the department was de- 
termined to have a change, there is very general satis- 
faction in the appointment of Miss Reel, who is widely 
known professionally and much admired, both per- 
sonally and professionally. 


M. JULES STEEG. 


Many American teachers will be pained to learn 
that M. Jules Steeg, the French educator, died at his 
home in Paris on the 4th of May. M. Steeg, it will be 
remembered, edited the edition of Rousseau’s 
“mile.” which has been so widely used in America, 
and in 1893 he visited the United States in the 
capacity of an educational delegate from the French 
Republic to the educational congresses held in 
Chicago. M. Steeg began his career in the Gironde 
as a minister (Protestant) of the gospel. During the 
formative period of the Third Republic he became an 
enthusiastic follower of the principles of Gambetta, 
and subsequently he was elected to the chamber of 
deputies (French parliament) from the Gironde. in 
1886 he became identified with the department of 
fublic instruction, and since then he has served in 
three distinguished capacities—as professor in the 
higher normal school at Fontenay-aux-Roses, dizector 
of the National Pedagogical Museum and Library, 
and editor of the Revue Pedagogique. In the two 
latter capacities he continued to labor up to the time 
of his death. Besides the edition of Rousseau’s 
“Imile,” already noted, and the numerous educa- 
tional articles in the Revue Pedagogique, M. Steeg 
wrote a history of the rural communes and a work on 
moral education. During recent ‘vears he has been a 
commanding figure in French educational affairs, 
and his death will be noted with deep feelings of sor- 
row by a large contingent of German and American 
friends, as well as by his countrymen. 

Will S. Monroe. 


TNAMINE YOURSELF, 


If we could see ourselves as others see us, it would 
be a great thing for us in our profession. The best 
thing student life does for us is to tell us how we ap- 
par in the eyes of others. Teachers are liable to be 
self-satisfied, because it is their privilege to be con- 
tinually estimating the thought, language, and acts 
of others. The teacher, by the logie of circum- 
stances, furnishes the standard in judgment, and is 
liable to feel that he also furnishes the standard in 
fact. 

We sat in a teachers’ meeting once where expert 
training teachers were reporting to the faculty their 
estimate on student-teachers. We thought, as we 
listened, what an admirable thing it would be if, dur- 
ing each vear of actual experience in teaching, some 
one in authority could pass helpful judgment upon 
every teacher’s work; but as this is impossible, the 
other thought came, “Why not examine yourself?” 
We give verbatim a few criticisms that were made that 
afternoon, 

Now, why not test yourselves by these criticisms? 
Why not deliberate carefully upon these suggestions, 
and see how many of them fit you? 

No. 1. Has teaching power. Questions well, at 
times excellently well. Works slowly, but is 
thorough. Attends to the mechanical work of the 


class, and is unusually careful in regard to the details, 
such as headings, abbreviations, arrangement, ete. 
Lacks a sense of responsibility. Manner is good, 


Has energy enough, but fails to inspire it in others. 
Is quick to take a suggestion, and act upon it. Has 
a love for acquiring knowledge. Grows to like every 
subject for its own sake. Attitudes are good, neither 
languid nor bustling. Is not physically strong, but 
her disposition will enable her to do much classroom 
service. Has a real desire to be just in every respect. 
She thinks about her pupils much more than about 
herself. 

No. 2. Labors under the disadvantage of not know. 
ing the subject thoroughly. The matter is quite as 
new to him as to his pupils. He is lacking in careful 
habits. His work is inaccurate and superficial. His 
pupils are eager to learn. He is inconstant. Gives 
little time to special preparation for his work. Fails 
to distinguish between essentials and non-essentials. 
Constantly makes generalizations from particular 
‘ases. His instability of method in analysis of hi- 
work shows that he either has not studied geometry 
or studied it loosely. His kindliness is marked. He 
has a ruling desire to do his pupils good. Yet, he 
has no great love for the work. Lacks energy. His 
work drags heavily. Has little power to question. 
Ilis attitudes before the class are not good. Does 
not perceive relations. He will never be a good 
teacher until he appreciates that he lacks thorough- 
ness in everything he does, and that his practice is 
far below his theory. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


(For the week ending July 4.) 

The attack upon the outlying land defences of 
Santiago was made July 1. General Shafter had with 
him about fifteen thousand troops, mostly of the 
regular army. and with them about four thousand 
Cubans. The precise strength of the Spanish force 
is not known, but it is believed to have been larger 
than that on our side, and it had the advantage of 
fighting behind entrenchments and _ fortifications, 
while our men fought in the open. It had the ad- 
vantage also of being supported by heavy guns, while 
General Shafter could not wait for the transportation 
of his siege guns along the difficult roads. The 
hottest fight was at El Caney or Gauey, at the north- 
east of the city, and at the heights of San Juan at the 
southeast. These positions the American troops took 
by storm, driving the Spaniards before them, fighting 
stubbornly and contesting every foot of the way. Ii 
was a gallant victory, but it cost us not less than a 
thousand men, killed and wounded. In winning it, 
moreover, General Shafter had used his entire re- 
serves, and after the all day’s fight of Friday was not 
in a position to secure the full advantage of all that 
had been gained. Hence his urgent call for  re- 
enforcements. 

These tidings, with the accompanying melancholy 
roll of killed and wounded, would have given us a very 
sobering situation for our national holiday, had it not 
been quickly followed by the astonishing announce- 
ment that Admiral Cervera’s fleet had attempted to 
get out of Santiago, and had been so sharply pressed 
by Admiral Sampson’s vessels that every ship but one 
had been heached and burned; the single ship unac 
counted for having got away, with two of our vessels 
in hot pursuit. The details are wanting, as we close 
this record, but the fact of the destruction of the fleet 
has been officially announced. With these ships out 
of the way, the position of affairs at Santiago is greatly 
simplified, and it seems not unlikely that the stars 
and stripes will be flying over the city before the cele- 
bration of the birth of American independence is 
completed. 

* * 

It is a little difficult to take Admiral Camara and 
his squadron seriously. So many conflicting reports 
had been circulated regarding it, and so many differ- 
ent destinations assigned to it, that the announcemen! 
that it had steamed past Gibraltar eastward was re- 
ceived with incredulity. Its arrival at Port Said, a! 
the entrance to the Suez canal, last week, seemed at 
first to indicate a serious purpose to go to Manila. 
But its arrival was the signal for new complications 
and delays. One of the torpedo-boat destroyers was 
disabled by the voyage across the Mediterranean, and 
needed repairs. Then there was embarrassment 
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about the advance payment of the canal tolls; and 
finally, the Egyptian authorities not only refused to 
allow the ships to coal, but ordered them away, on the 
ground that their continued presence was a violation 
of neutrality. At last accounts, two of the vessels, 
carrying coal and troops, had gone through the canal; 
the torpedo-boat destroyers had been ordered back to 
Cadiz, and the destination of the rest of the fleet was 
uncertain, 
* * * 

The battleship Pelayo and the armored cruiser 
Carlos V. are the only vessels with this squadron 
which would count for much in any naval operations. 
The rest of the fleet. is composed of modified merchant 
cruisers, gunboats, colliers, and transports. If the 
fleet were ever to reach Manila, it would find Admiral 
Dewey re-enforced by the cruiser Charleston and the 
monitor Monterey, and probably also by the monitor 
Monadnock, not to mention six thousand troops which 
went out in the first two military expeditions. The 
third expedition, carrying five thousand more soldiers, 
with General Merritt, the chief in command, sailed 
last week. The situation at Manila is unchanged, ex- 
cept that the Charleston and the transports conveying 
the first military expedition have arrived, having 
stopped on the way to seize the Ladrones islands. 
The insurgents hold all the neighboring territory, up 
to the very walls of the city, and the situation of the 
Spaniards, as admitted in the despatches of the cap- 
tain general, is most desperate. A disquieting feature 
of the general situation is the extreme interest mani- 
fested by the Germans, who have concentrated. at 
Manila five of the eight warships which they have in 
the waters of the far east. Germany would repeat in 
the Philippines her performance at Kaio Chau,—if 
she dared. 

* * * 

The announced purpose of our government to form 
an Eastern squadron, to operate against the coast of 
Spain, is a departure of great moment. The squadron 
is to be under the command of Commodore John C. 
Watson, and is to comprise the protected cruiser 
Newark, as flagship, the battleships Iowa and Oregon, 
and the merchant cruisers Yosemite, Yankee, and 
Dixie, together with three large colliers. The squad- 
ron is constituted with a view to speed, strength, and 
coal capacity. This proceeding, taken in connection 
with the landing of General Shafter’s army at Santi- 
ago, the extension of the blockade of the southern 
coast of Cuba, the preparations for an expedition to 
take and occupy Porto Rico, and the expeditions sent 
out to Manila, points to a vigorous prosecution of the 
war along all possible lines. 

* * * 

The week in congress was marked by several in- 
cidents of importance. One is the apparent collapse 
of the opposition in the senate to the annexation of 
Hawaii. The acquisition of those islands by the 
United States may almost be said to be an instance of 
“manifest destiny”; and it will now be consummated 
probably in a very short time. Another is the enact- 
ment of a national bankruptcy law, the first which we 
have had for twenty years. The provisions of this 
law were explained in this column in our issue for 
June 23. Another less pleasing incident is the singu- 
lar action of the senate committee on appyopriations 
in throwing out of the general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill the item of $50,000 for the expenses of the 


* joint commission which is to consider the various 


questions at issue between this country and Canada. 
The British government has shown its appreciation of 
the importanee of this commission by appointing a 
most distinguished group of men, headed by Baron 
Herschell; and the proceeding of the senate commit- 
tee is most untimely and discourteous. The error 
undoubtedly will be rectified, but the unpleasant im- 
pression made by the incident will not be so easily 


eliminated. 
* * 


France and Italy both have new ministries. ‘The 
policy of the new Italian premier has not been made 
clear, nor has any issue arisen to show whether he 
can command a majority in the chamber of deputies. 
In France, four attempts were made at getting to- 
gether a cabinet before one was constituted, with M. 
Brisson at the head, which was at least able to present 
a programme to the assembly and secure a vote of 


confidence. M. Brisson is of radical proclivities, and 
his programme, which includes a number of reforms, 
is designed to be agreeable to the radical elements. 
It includes a graduated income tax, pensions for work- 
ingmen, special consideration of agricultural interests, 
legislation to curb speculation, and much else. This 
is ambitious, but how much of it can be carried 
through with the chamber of deputies split wp into so 
many parliamentary groups as at present is a serious 
question. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
Tut Revision oF THE TRUANCY LAwWs— ABANDONMENT OF 
THE Mitt Tax—Harvarp Overserers — Sup- 
PORT FOR TExTILE Scnoors— Minor MATTERS. 


Boston, June .—Over a score of educational matters 
have been introduced into the Massachusetts legislature 
during the session of 1898, but the most important of 
them have not been enaeted. There have been bills in- 
volving the general educational policy of the state in a 
broad way. There have been several relating to the 
narrower field of the textile industry and the duty of the 
state to provide a technical training for those who wish 
to earn a living in that sphere. There have been sepa- 
rate bills relating to individual cases. 

In the broad field, the most important measure of the 
session was the bill for a mill tax for the benefit of all the 
publie schools. This was substantially the same bill as 
was passed by the legislature of 1897, but was vetoed by 
Governor Wolcott. It was heard by the committees on 
education and taxation, sitting jointly, for it was a highly 
important matter, committee jealousy made each com- 
mittee anxious to have a hand in it, and it involved ques- 
tions relative to both education and taxation. They 
reported that it ought to be referred to the next general 
court. From this report three of the members of each 
committee dissented. The best equipped man for the 
support of the bill was Representative Porter, of North 
Attleboro, who did so much to pass it last year, and led 
in the strong attack upon the veto. But he was taken ill 
early in the session, and though he recovered so as to be 
present during the last weeks, yet his long illness so far 
reduced his fighting strength that he could not well 
organize the forces in support of the bill. It remained on 
the table of the house for a long time, and finally Mr. 
Porter himself had it taken up and referred to the next 
legislature without debate. The question is whether this 
marks the end of the agitation, or whether the next legis- 
lature will take it up and try to pass it. This year the 
prestige of Governor Wolcott’s veto would have helped 
the opposition. The certainty that another veto awaited 
the passage of the bill would have prevented strong effort 
to pass it, and it was just as well, for the friends of the 
bill, from a purely parliamentary point of view, that they 
did not press the fight. 

The next bill of importance has been the bill for the 
revision of the laws relating to school attendance and 
truancy. This measure came before the legislature of 
1897 late in the session, and was put over to this year. 
An elaborate bill, prepared largely by Messrs. George A. 
Walton and Charles W. Birtwell, was presented to the 
committee on education, with the indorsement of the 
state board of education, which was directed to do the 
work, and had employed Messrs. Walton and Birtwell for 
the purpose. A strong effort was made to abolish the 
county truant schools, and to substitute a system of state 
parental schools. Precautions were taken not to arouse 
the opposition of the friends of the truant schools already 
existing, but they were aroused, and the force of their op- 
position was seen in the removal from the bill of the pro- 
visions-for parental schools. The bill was divided into 
parts, one relating to school atténdance and truancy, and 
the other relating to the employment of children. Each 
of these was enacted. The former revises the school law 
to a large extent, and contains the broadest provisions 
which would come under the title of the bill. Further re- 
striction of truants is provided, and they are classified 
for the better imposition,of sentences. The other bill re- 
lates to their employment in factories, and its purpose is 
to prevent the employment of children of school age in 
the factories to the detriment of their education. A 
short separate bill relating to truants permits their tem- 
porary release when serious illness or death occurs in the 
family at home, and the presence of the child is desired. 

A further broad act, applying to all parts of the state, 
extends the law in regard to the employment of superin- 
tendents, facilitating their employment by small towns. 
It provides that any two or more towns, whose valuation 
each does not exceed $2,500,000, and the aggregate num- 
ber of schools in all of which is from twenty-five to fifty, 
inclusive, or any four or more towns, without reference 
to the minimum limit of schools mentioned, the valuation 
of each cf which does not exceed $2,500,000, may, by vote 


of the several towns, unite for the employment of a super- 
intendent of schools. This will make it possible to"ex-- 
tend professional supervision to about all of the towns 
in the state. 

An effort was made to promote art education, but it 
failed. It appeared in the form of a petition of L. R. 
Smith. Accompanying the petition was a resolve for the 
appointment of a legislative committee to investigate the 
subject of art education in the public and normal schools 
of the state, with powers to travel to different cities, and 
to make thorough work of it. With the same petition 
was a bill for the appointment of an art commission of 
three experts to make a similar investigation, but “leave 
to withdraw” was reported on the petition, and there was 
not sufficient interest fn the subject to lead to any oppo- 
sition to the acceptance of the report. So the state 
stands in regard to art just where it did before Mr. Smith 
began his labors. A further matter of general interest 
was the defeat of a bill to provide that when any person 
or corporation, charitable or otherwise, shall bring into 
a town children not resident there before, and shall send 
them to the public school, they shall be charged with the 
tuition of the children in excess of the six. This was 
said to cover the cases of city waifs.taken to country 
towns and sent to the public schools there. If towns 
have paid for the transportation of children to school 
who are properly charges of the state, the cost must be 
refunded by the state to the towns. 

The trouble in the cotton manufacturing industry drew 
attention to textile matters, and efforts were made to get 
appropriations for textile schools. ,An appropriation of 
$25,000 was made for a school in New Bedford, but a bill 
appropriating $100,000 for one in Fall River was defeated. 
An appropriation of $25,000 for the Lowell textile school 
was reduced to $15,000 before it passed. A bill to pro- 
vide that whenever any city should pay $25,000 for a tex- 
tile school, the state should pay as much more, was de- 
feated; and the bill for the appointment of a state com- 
mission of three to investigate the subject of textile edu- 
cation, and to suggest measures for improvement in that 
line of industry, was thrown out with the other textile 
matters. 

Of special educational matters, the most hotly con- 
tested was that for a change in the method of electing 
Harvard College overseers. The bill to permit graduates 
of any department to vote for overseers passed the house 
after one of the hottest fights of the session. In the 
senate the contest, was renewed, and the opposition suc- 
ceeded in sending the bill over to the next legislature. 
The same action was taken without opposition on the 
project, revived from last year, of authorizing the state 
board of education to confer degrees on graduates of the 
state normal schools. A small appropriation was made 
for improvements at the Lowell normal school. 


A strong effort was made for a re-organization of the 
Boston school committee. The mayor petitioned for a 
reduction of the committee to twelve, and for the election 
of nine by the people, and the appointment of three by 
the mayor. But leave to withdraw was reported, and the 
adverse report was accepted without debate. Reference 
to the next legislature was the action on the similar meas- 
ure, which had the support of Samuel Eliot and many 
others. 

Among other matters may be mentioned the permission 
to the Wheelwright Scientific school to hold $800,000 
worth of property, instead of $300,000 worth; the act to 
authorize Watertown to borrow $40,000 outside of its debt 
limit for school purposes; the permission to the Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute to divide scholarships between two worthy pupils; 
the exemption of Boxford from maintaining a high school 
as long as it maintains the Barker Free school; and the 
regulation of the taxation of Mr. Moody’s boys’ school at 
Mount Hermon. 

The usual appropriation of $100,000 was made for the 
state school fund. ‘The nautical training school was 
given $50,000, besides $4,500 for the expense of the com- 
missioners. The free public libraries’ commission was 
given $1,000. Phillips Academy was authorized to confer 
degrees in divinity. 

By far the hottest contest of the session in educational 
matters was over the bill for a retirement fand for the 
publie school teachers of Boston. Each step of the bill 
was hotly contested. Finally, it reached a stage where 
the senate insisted, by a large majority, that the bill 
should not be compulsory upon the teachers. The house 
insisted that it should be compulsory. The first confer- 
ence committee reported inability to agree. The second 
one, with one dissenter, reported that the house should 
recede and concur with the senate. But that one, Mr. 
Poor, of Andover, with other members, insisted that the 
bill was so contradictory and ill-advised that it would 
be better for the house not to concur with the senate, and 
thus permit the matter to come up next year afresh. 
This view prevailed by a large majority, and thus the bill 
was killed, R. L. B. 
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[Continued from page 47.]} 


58. Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice. 

59. Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 

60. Sheridan’s School for Scandal. : 

61. Burns’ Poems. (Globe Library.) 

62. Moore’s Irish Melodies. 

63. Goethe’s Faust. Anster’s translation. 

64. Schiller’s Wallenstein. Coleridge’s translation. 

65. Coleridge’s Poems. 

66. Keats’ Poems. 

67. Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay. 

68. Don Quixote. 

69. Gray's Elegy. 

70. Tennyson’s Maud. 

71. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

72. Browning’s Selected Poems. 

73. Plutarch’s Lives. Long’s translation. 

74. Dryden’s Virgil. (Chandos Classics.) 

75. The Greek Anthology. (Blackwood’s Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) 

76. Horace. (Blackwood’s Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) 

77. Southey’s, Life of Nelson. 

78. Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

79. Prescott’s Mexico. 

80. Prescott’s Peru. 

81. Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. 

82. Green’s Short History of the English People. 

83. Lewes’ Life of Goethe. 

84. lLockhart’s Life of Scott. Unabridged edition. 

85. Rousseau’s Confessions. 

86. George Meredith’s Evan Harrington. 

87. Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 

88. Sir Walter Besant’s Rabelais. 

89. Taine’s French Revolution. 
Durand, 

90. De Quincey’s Confessions of an Opium-Eater. 

91. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 

92. Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 

93. Henry Kingsley’s Goeffrey Hamlyn. 

94. Balzac’s Le Pere Goriot. 

95. Dumas’ Monte Cristo. 

96. Charles Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth. 

97. Longfellow’s Poems. 

%8. Tourgueneff’s Virgin Soil. 

99. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

100. Ibsen’s Master Builder. 


Translated by 


COST OF WAR. 


America has spent $1,000,000,000 in fighting the Indians 
since 1776. In these forty odd wars 19,000 whites and 
30,000 Indians have been killed. 

Here is what some of the wars have cost: — 


War has cost the United States nearly $10,000,000,000 
and over 680,000 lives, to say nothing of the 30,000 lives 
lost in. colonial wars before the Revolution. Here are 
the details: — 


Money. Lives. 


The two Napoleons cost France in war nearly $3,500,- 
000,000. For the Napoleonic wars France paid $1,275,- 
000,000. Over 5,000,000 men were killed in these wars. 

Louis Napoleon’s war with Germany cost France 

2,210,000,000 and 290,000 lives. 

Eight of the largest wars which England has waged in 
the last 300 years have cost her over $10,000,000,000. 


Wars of French Revolution................ 2,320,000,000 


ANSWERS T0 WHAT IS? —(/1) 


[For questions see June 30.] 

1. War talk in America by Northern men after the 
Civil War. 

2. A traet of country reserved by Connecticut in Ohio 
in 1787. 

3. The Oxford Edition in 1717 in which Luke xx. was 
made to read “Parable of the vinegar’ (vineyard). 

‘. The way slaves were secretly taken to Canada. 

5. The London Times. 


6. Member of the Republican party in its early days 


\ 


when the party was supposed to exist for freeing the 
“black” man, 

7. A French Republican who was so partisan as to be 
ready to win even by riot and bloodshed. 

8. British soldier in the Roneaeney War, who wore 
a red coat. 

9. Abraham Lincoln, who was a rail splitter in his 
youth. 

10. James A. Garfield, president, who drove a mule on 
‘the tow-path of the canal as a boy. 

11. Philadelphia. 


12. Boston. 

13. James, son of James II., was the “elder pretender,” 
and Charles, grandson of James II., the “young pre- 
tender.” 

14. A corner in Westminster Abbey, London, where 
are tombs of Chaucer, Spenser, and other great British 
poets. 

15. The northern portion of West Virginia. 


OUGHT. 

May I utter my protest against the misuse of the word 
ought? To say that “the tree ought to be cut down” 
means nothing. If the tree should be cut down, some one 
ought to cut it down. “Ought” always implies moral ob- 
ligation. It is always a personal duty of a moral, respon- 
sible being. The “state” is not a “being,”—it is far from 
a moral, responsible being. No being can be moral with- 
out a conscience. The ‘‘state’ cannot lie down at night 
and be troubled by the upbraidings of a conscience which 
feels that duty has been neglected; that opportunity has 
been lost; that wrong has been done. The “state,” in any 
moral sense, is a pure abstraction, and an abstraction has 
nothing to do with “ought.” 

And yet, one of the great literary magazines of the day 
has much to say about what the public schools ought to 
teach children, saying that they ought to teach children 
to think; that they ought to teach children to work; that 
they ought to teach children to behave; that they ought 
to teach children to love their country. A. 


ANSWERS TO AUTHORS FROM SUGGESTION.—(1.) 


[Suggestions in June 30.] 


1. Gray. 14. Brooks. 

2. Dryden. 15. Steele. 

3. Bunyan. 16. Shakespeare. 

4. Holmes. 17. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
5. Lowell. 18. Katharine Lee Bates. 
6. Holland. 19. Watson. 

7. Spenser. 20. Wordsworth. 

8. Hood.’ 21. Miss Wilkins. 

9. Longfellow. 22. Richard Grant White. 
10. Motley. 23. Barrett Wendell. 
11. Lander. 24. Charles Dudley Warner. 
12. Milton. 25. Francis A. Walker. 
13. Byron. 


Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I tread my days; 

I know that all the threads will run 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE CENTURY ATLAS OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by Benjamin E. Smith. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. Elegantly bound in leather. 130 two-page 
maps. Index of names. 392 pp. Price, $10.00. 

This is the grandest work of the kind ever published, 
as well as the latest and most reliable. It is a brainy 
production. Never before has there been an atlas pre- 
pared into which there was put so much distinctively in- 
tellectual work. From first to last there is evidence of 
the hand of a master. The world as a whole is grasped 
in its perspective, and every country is given its proper 
attention, and only that. There is the right adjustment 
of ancient and modern maps, historical and astronomical 
maps and charts. There is not a page of padding, and 
nothing desirable is omitted for economy’s sake. It isa 
treasure of the best things provided with a lavish hand 
and a keen and discerning mind. The maps of Massa- 
chusetts are a good illustration of the discrimination. 
There is a large two-page map of the state, with railroads 
and the importance of the various cities and towns indi- 
cated at a glance by eight sizes of type: Cities over 100,- 
000, 50,000 to 100,000, 25,000 to 50,000, 10,000 to 25,000, 
5,000 to 10,000, 1,000 to 5,000, 500 to 1,000, less than 500. 
There is also a two-page map of the thickly-settled sec- 
tion of the state from Worcester to Barnstable, giving 
every village. There is also a map of Boston and the 
suburbs for ten miles north and south, and fifteen miles 
east and west. Fifty-three maps are devoted to the 
United States. Ten more are devoted to other portions 
of North America. 

There are twenty-six maps of Europe, and the genius 
of the editor is in evidence in every one of them. A 
“Travel Map of Europe” is a feature that will be much 
appreciated. The seven maps of the British Isles are as 
discriminating as those of Massachusetts. Indeed, there 
is not a country, state, or city that is not treated with the 
most scholarly consideration. But the index! This is 
a rare treasure. Nearly 400 pages of four columns each, 
telling just where to find 170,000 places on these maps. 
Then the size is a great consideration (10x13 inches). It 
is perfectly convenient to handle. The mechanical per- 
fection is of the greatest importance. Every map is in- 
dividually mounted with strong linen. The type is as 
clear as crystal. There are three indexes, which reduce 
the labor of using them by more than a third. 

In all there are 295 maps. No other large atlas has, to 
such an extent, taking purely official data for the making. 
We wish it were possible to say in words how beautiful, 
usable, reliable, and every way perfect this work is. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Bound Volumes. New 
York: The Century Company. Price in gilt cloth, 
$3.00. 

This valuable publication has now reached its fifty- 
fifth bound volume, the last containing the monthly num- 
bers of the magazine from November to April, inclusive. 
Each volume covers a wide field, and embraces a large 
variety of subjects, and is brimful of interesting matter 
for the general reader. The whole set as now published 
and bound constitutes a vast library of useful knowledge, 
such as cannot be found in any other form, and yet the 
work will continue to be published in monthly issues. 


SCRAP-BOOK RECITATION SERIES, No. 12. A Mis- 
cellaneous Selection of Prose and Poetry for Recita- 
tion and Reading. Edited by Henry M. Soper, Presi- 
dent of the Soper School of Oratory, Chicago. Chi- 
cago: T. S. Denison. 1438 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This little volume is one of Denison’s series, issued 
quarterly, designed for schools, home, and literary cir- 
cles, and for all kinds of entertainments. The selections 
are well adopted to their purpose, and the book will be 
found to be very convenient and useful. 
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of the earth from the human side, embody- 
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ANTIGONE. By Paul Bourget. With 
Preface and Notes by A. N. Van Daell. 
Boston: L’Echo de la Semaine. 56 pp. 
12mo. Price, 25 cents. 

This tale forms the second volume of 

“Simples Histoires,” and is intended for 

second and third-year classes in French. 


EFFECTIVE 
LASTING 
CONVINCING 


Economy and Cleanliness 


ARE THE RESULTS 


The style is flowing, the vocabulary rich, 
and the moral tone pure. The thought de- 
veloped is based on that beautiful picture 
of filial and fraternal love—‘Antigone’— 
but is applied to questions of the hour. In 
reading this little tale one cannot fail to 
be uplifted in thought. 
ODYSSEUS: THE HERO OF ITHACA. 
By Mary E. Burt and L. A. Ragozin. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“wend 


CONSISTING OF 


8vo. 223 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This fascinating story, which will hold B 
its own as long as the recital of bravery, 
loyalty, and virtue appeal to both old and 
young, is arranged as a reading book for 
schools, following the usage in the Greek 
schools of the present day. A translation 
of a book now in use in Athens was made, 


OOK COVERS 


SELF-BINDERS 


| Gained tm Adopting # Using 
“Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


ADOPTED BY OVER 


1,200 School Boards. 


TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Samples Free 
P. O. Box 643—S. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


and then rendered into clear and attrac- 


tive English by the author, who has prac- 

tical experience as a teacher in one of the schools of New 

York City, in a Chicago school, and in the Cook county 

normal. 

PALAMON AND ARCITE. By John Dryden. 111 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BURNS. Edited by W. H. Venable, LL.D. 96 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. Same editor. 140 pp. Price, 20 
cents. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
Edited by A. M. Van Dyke, M. A. 80 pp. _ Price, 2) 
cents. 

THE RAPE OF THE LOCK AND AN ESSAY ON MAN. 
By Alexander Pope. Edited by A. M. Van Dyke. 110 
pp. Price, 20 cents. 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 

Company. 

These five books are the latest additions to the Eclectic 
inglish Classics, which series provides the gems of Eng- 
lish literature for the use of the school and the home. 
The books cover a wide range from Chaucer, Milton, and 
Dryden down to the present time, and represent the best 
models of style of each period and school of writers. The 
books are printed on good paper, from new and clear type, 
and contain appropriate introductions, biographical 
sketches of the authors, and helpful literary and ex- 
planatory notes, which will prove interesting and useful 
to the reader. This easy and natural method of intro- 
dicing the young persons Of our time to the reading and 
study of our great English authors is most fortunate for 
them, and cannot fail to be appreciated. 

WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Suggestions to Persons De- 
siring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art. By W. J. 
Henderson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cloth. 205 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In a masterly manner Mr. Henderson has told us in 
what good music consists. There are multitudes of per- 
sons in Americih who, as soon as they realize what has 
been done for them in this work, will have a feeling of 
relief, such as they have never known. 

The chief difficulty of the book is the frequent use of 
unusual terms. It is unfortunate that an author who is 
so helpful in the general tone of his work should indulge 
in a vocabulary that only experts can appreciate. It may 
be essential to the education of amateurs that he should 
introduce many masters not known to those who are not 
specialists. Here are a group of terms in a brief 
space: Fantasia, polonaise, barcarolles, fandangoes, 
and contrapuntal. Despite these unusual terms, the book 
has really the charm of simplicity. 

The author pleads for ideal music, for instrumental 
rather than vocal, and all that is most artistic and exalted 
in the arts, ard all in a convincing manner. 

ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. By Thomas’ Davidson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 251 pp. Price, $1.00, 
net. 

Mr. Davidson, as the Journal has said on more than one 
occasion, is as near a master in educational thought and 
discussion as we have in America. This volume is by 
far the most useful and satisfactory life of Rousseau and 
treatment of his educational ideas that has appeared. It 
disposes for a time of much of the halo that has gathered 
about the educational spirit of ‘““Emile,’’ but this is sure 
to return, for an heroic idea glorified by'more than a hun- 
dred years of adoration does not permanently suffer from 
any criticism, however masterly. Indeed, the criticism 
will make the good in the spirit and theory of Rousseau 
much more influential. It is better to read such a work 
as this by an American and a master than to read any 
mere glorification of the romantic educational ideals of 
the eccentric Frenchman. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—PRINTER, STATESMAN, 
PHILOSOPHER, AND PRACTICAL CITIZEN, 1706- 
1790. By Edward Robins. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 354 pp. Price, 1.50. . 

Among American men of wisdom and energy who were 
the architects and builders of our republic few, if any, 
rauk higher than Benjamin Franklin. We have the 
works of Sparks, Bigelow, Parton, MeMaster, and Morse, 
who have paid a noble tribute to this many-sided genius, 
vet there is always room for one more record of a life so 
full of action and variety, so rich in interesting detail, 
and so important in their general results to our nation, 
as each one is written from a new point of view. ‘Too 
nach stress cannot be laid upon the story of such a life 


‘ ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


of practical devotion to the public weal. Franklin was 
the embodiment of public spirit. His lofty patriotism 
affords a perennial object lesson to every youth and citi- 
zen, and to every generation of statesmen, and this new 
and attractive volume offers a new opportunity and mo- 
tive to study his life and character. The author gives a 
composite picture of the man, shows his nobility and 
activities, and, touches upon the national conditions 
which brought these activities into play. The work is 
copiously illustrated, and tastefully printed and bound. 


THE PILGRIMS IN THEIR THREE HOMES, ENG- 
LAND, HOLLAND, AMERICA. By William Elliot 
Griffis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 295 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The inspiring story of the Pilgrims has been often and 
well told, and cannot be repeated too often. It is a story 
replete with exciting ir cidents and heroic deeds, and its 
moral power in moulding the character of the nation can- 
not be estimated. The author of this book is too well 
known to the reading public to need our commendation. 
He is not only an able writer, but has special qualifica- 
tion for a work of this kind, and for this special work, 
as he had revisited the three homes of the Pilgrims and 
studied their story and the Dutch language to free him- 
self from the necessity of taking second-hand opinions 
and statements. In this sense the work is original and 
positively reliable as historic truth. 

Another valuable feature of the volume is grouping the 
three homes of the Pilgrims in one, thus giving a con- 
nected history of times and countries in which they lived, 
and of the causes which drove them from their native 
land and induced them to settle in the American wilder- 
ness. And the book is the more valuable for general 
reading on account of its condensed form. Notes and the 
citation of authorities are not necessary, as the facts 
stated are verified by personal observation and investiga- 
tion. 

Dr. Griffis dwells upon the life and character of the first 
founders of Massachusetts, not merely as representatives 
of church polity. but as men and women of noble life and 
attractive character. 

The book contains twelve full-page illustrations and 
maps. 


THE PRINCESS. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes for the use of Academies 
and High Schools, by H. T. Nightingale, Instructor in 
English History in High School, Chicago. 

THE ESSAYS, OR COUNSELS, CIVIL AND MORAL, 
OF FRANCIS BACON. Edited, with Introduction for 
the use of Academies and High Schools, by Henry Mor- 
ley, LUL.D., Professor of English Literature at Univer- 
sity College, London. 

Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 80 pp. Paper. Price, 15 

cents each. 

Tennyson was one of the most gifted and renowned 
poets who has written in the English language, and ‘“‘The 
Princess” is among his best poems. The introduction 
contains a sketeh of Lord Tennyson, a synopsis of the 
poem, with a full description of the circumstances under 
which it was written, and the date and issue of first edi- 
tions. The poem is divided into seven parts, and is 
beautifully printed in double column. This edition is in- 
tended for study as an example of literary style. 

“The Essays” contains an exhaustive introduction, 
treating of Lord Bacon and his works. The book con- 
tains fifteen chapters, and treats of as many different 
subjects. 

Both these elegant little volumes are well suited to use 
in the schoolroom, and will be welcomed by both teacher 
and pupils. 

By Charles 
F. Johnson, Professor of English Literature, Trinity 
College, Hartford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
288 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

The author treats his subject under the following 
heads: The power of unity in a production; the power of 
drawing character; the artist’s philosophy of life; the 
power of musical words in expression; the’ power of skill- 
fully combining words; the power of description; emo- 
tional power. The real value of literature, he assumes, 
lies in the fact that it is a source of pleasure. Whether 
writings are to be admired under criticism or not depends 
upon their construction under these rules. The author's 
aim is to draw attention to certain elements or qualities 
which eonstitute beauty in literature, and to illustrate 
them by reference to authors of recognized ability, and to 
make suggestions which will aid the student in the study 
of the subject; to supply touchstone with which to dis- 


criminate the false from the true. He has made no at- 
tempt to formulate a code of criticism. Special attention 
may be directed to the passages on the limit of analysis, 
on the character of drawing, metre and rhythm, the poet 
as a phrase-maker, on Ruskin’s ‘pathetic fallacy,’ and on 
burns and the emotional power. 


SPUN-YARN. Sea _ Stories. By Morgan Robertson. 
With illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
215 pp. Price, $1.25. 

These are five stories well told by a sailor, who adds to 
his knowledge of the sea and ships an insight into human 
nature, some acquaintance with science, and a fertile 
imagination. Each differs from every other, and con- 
tains some incident of a startling and novel character. 

“The Survival of the Fittest” is a character study, 
illustrated by a storm on Lake Erie, in which the hero, 
single-handed, brings a wrecked barge to port. “A 
Creature of Circumstances” introduces a Scotchman who 
is both avaricious and benevolent. The horrors of this 
story are relieved by the humor of the writer. ‘Honor 
Among Thieves” is a tale of South Pacific piracy. “The 
Derelict Neptune” illustrates science by introducing a 
floating magazine of nitroglycerine and gun-cotton. 

The captain and his cook; the release of the slaves; 
the explosion of the Neptune; the Chinaman’s proposal;’ 
and the Chinaman’s treachery are especially attractive 
passages. 


ARROWS; OR, TEACHING A FINE ART. By Addi- 
son Ballard, D. D., Professor of Logic, New York Uni- 
versity. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This little book contains the substance of three ad- 
dresses upon the subject of education. The author dis- 
cusses the subject in a very interesting and instructive 
manner under the following headings: “The Outfit’; 
“Teaching a Fine Art”; “The Lordship of Love.” The 
book contains many wise suggestions and apt illustra- 
tions, and will be read with interest and profit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

“The Story of a Play.” By W. D. Howells. Price, $1.50.—* Col- 
fections and Recollections by One Who Has Kepta Diary.” Price, 
$2.50 ——* Moriah’s Mourning.” By Ruth McEnery Stuart. Price, 
$1.05. Meg of the scarlet Foot.’ By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 
Price, $1.50. ‘Ghosts | Have Met.” By John Kendrick Bangs. 
Price, $1.25,——** Yellowplush Papers, ete.” By William Makepace 
Thackeray. Price, $1 50.——* Silence, and Other Stories.”’” By Mar 
EK. Wilkins, Price, $1.25.——"* Memories of a Rear-Admiral.”’ By 8. 
RK. Franklin. Price, $3.00,“ The King’s Jackal.’ By Richard 
Harding Davis. Price, $1.25. New York : Harper & Bros. 

* Cicero—Laelius de Amicitia.’ Edited by Join K, Lord. New 
York American Book Company. 

“Unele Robert’s Geography—II. On the Farm.” By Francis W. 
Parker and Nellie Lathrop Helm, Price, 42 cents. * Familiar Life 
in Field and Forest.””” By I. Schuyler Mathews. Price, $1.75. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co, 

“*Don't Worry’ Nuggets.’ Gathered by Jeanne G, Pennington. 
Price, 40 cents. New York : Fords, Howard. & Hulbert. 

Massachusetts Year Book.’ Compiled by Alired 8. Price, 
$1.75. Worcester: F.S. Blanchard & Co. 

‘Rational Elocution.” By Isaac Hinton Brown, Chicago: A. 
Flanagan, 

“The Primary Public School Arithmetic.” By J. A. McLellan and 
A. F. Ames. Price, 50 cents.——*t Handbook of Nature Study.’ By 
D. Lange. Price, $1.00.—* Introduction to Algebra.”’ By G. Chrys- 
tal. Price, $1.25.——‘Nature Study in Elementary Schools.” y 
Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson. Price, 35 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

“The Handy War Book.” By Lieutenant E. Hannaford. Price, 25 
cents. New York: Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpatrick. 

“The Reformed Reading Primer.’ By Ralph Winnington Left- 
wich. Price, 15 cents. New York : Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

* Palamonand Areite.” By Jobn Dryden. Edited by Arthur Gil- 
man. Price, 25 cents. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘*A Reader for Higher Grades.”’ By Sarah L, Arnold and Charles 
B. Gilbert. Boston ; Silver, Burdett, & Co, 

‘Punctuation Practically [llustrated.”’ By Kate O'Neill. Price, 
50 cents. New York : A. Lovell & Co. 

“The Possibilities of Song Study—-Extremes in Music Teach- 
ing—A Co-ordination of Methods in Teaching Vocal Music,” 
Chicago : Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

REPORTS RECEIVED. 

Center School district, Waterbury, Ct.—Maine—Jersey City, N. J. 
—Waterbury, Ct.-Fitchburg Mass.—Springfield. Mass,—Auburn, Me. 
—New London, Ct.--York, Pa.—Dover, N. H.—New Brunswick—Prov- 
idence, R. I1.—Methuen, Mass.-EKaston, Mass.—lowa—Franklin, N. H. 
—Middleborough, Mass.—Plainfield, N. Y.—Virginia—New South 
Wales — Binghamton, N. Y.—Oxford, Mass,— Chicopee, Mass.— 
Belfast, Me. —Chelsea, Mass.— Norwood, Mass.— Hudson, Mass. 
—Marlborough, Mass.— Winchester, Mass.—Louisville, Ky —Newark, 
N. J.—Somervaile, Mass.—Franklin, Mass.—Belfast, Me.—Syracuse, N. 
Y —Far Rockaway, N. Y.—Clinton, Mass.— Reading. Mass.— Wakefield, 
Mass.—Harrisburg. Pa.—Cambridge, Mass.—Northampton, Mass.— 
Revere. Mass.—Gardner, Mass.—New Bedford, Mass.—Shelburne, 
Mass.—New .Jersev—Pennsylvania—Medford, Mass.—Boston, Mass.— 
Wyoming -EKast Orange J.—Pittsfield, Mass.—Dalton, Mass.—Wey- 
mouth, Mass.—Albany, N. Y. 

CATALOGUES, 

Wesleyan University—Monson Academy, Mass.—Tufts College—- 
Colby University— Drury College, Springtield, Mo.—Belmont School, 
Belmont, Mass, —Westfield (Mass.) Normal School—Western Reserve 
Uniyersity—Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.—Framingham( Mass) 
Normal School— Woodward [nstitute. Quiney, Mass.—Sanborp Sem- 
inary, Kingston, N. Western Reserve University—Utan State 
Agricultural College—Roanoke Co}lege-— Western Reserve University, 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘* When completely tired out by pro- 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, K. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


July 19-21: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


July 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Newport, Ore. 


Aug. 22-27: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 

East Maine Conference Seminary elects 
Rev. J. F. Haley, Wesleyan University, ’76, 
as principal, 

Boston alumni presented a_ picture, 
“Ruins of the Old Roman Forum,” to 
their alma mater, Fryeburg Academy, at 
the recent graduation. 

Bowdoin, by the report of Dr. Hyde, 
shows fine progress. Large gifts of 
money and buildings secured during re- 
cent years. 

Thornton Academy, Saco, graduated 
the largest class in its history June 23. 

Principal Eklof of the manual training 
school, Westbrook, becomes teacher of 
manual training at Columbia University, 
New York. 

Maine summer school begins at Pitts- 
field July 11, at Houlton July 18, at 
Machias July 25, at Newcastle August 1, 
each school to continue two weeks. 

Superintendent Stetson has outlined 
another plan for the good of the schools, 

the School Improvement Leagues of 
Maine. There are to be three forms, local 
leagues, town leagues, and a state league, 
each in a field of its own, vet with an 
organic union. Purposes of the league: 
Making school building and grounds more 
pleasing; purchase of school and town 
libraries, and encouragement in reading 
good literature; decorating the interior of 
the schoolrooms with pictures and statues. 
Superintendent Stetson is wise in his plan, 
and will doubtless make it suceessful. 

Massachusetts alumni of Gorham nor- 
mal school presented their alma mater a 
very fine cast of “Winged Victory” at 
graduation June 17, a beautiful expression 
of the loyalty of the alumni. 

Miss Snow of Bangor is to speak at the 
American Institute meeting at North Con- 
way. Miss Snow is the only woman in 
New England who is city superintendent 
of schools in a city of over 10,000 people. 

Her wonderful success proves the fitness 
of some women for this very responsible 
position. Bangor is fortunate in its high 
school principal, H. K. White, who is rap- 
idly raising the Bangor high school to a 
very high rank among the high schools of 
New England. 

WATERVILLE. Colby’s $30,000 labora- 
eae is to be erected at once: the contract for 
building is already made, and the cornerstone 
18 to be laid at commencement. 


ORONO. The old farmhouse near the 


University of Maine is soon to be rebuilt 
for a woman's dormitory, with accommo- 
dations for twenty-five students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PLYMOUTH. The twenty-sixth yearof 
the New Hampshire state normal school, 
under Professor Campbell, closed June 24 
with the graduation of seventeen teachers. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON, The University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College 
held its ninety-fourth commencement 
June 26-30. Baccalaureate sermon by 
President Buckham, and principal address 
by Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer. D.D., Syracuse, N.Y. 

MIDDLEBURY. The commencement 
exercises of Middlebury College were in- 
augurated by President Brainard June 26, 
when he preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. The principal address was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Henry W. Hulbert of Cleve- 
land, O. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The new rules somewhat 
modified were passed by a_ substantial 
vote. Isaac F. Paul, the long-time power 
on the board, fought every item with fierce 
speech and tactics, and George W. Ander- 
son, his long-time boon companion on the 
board, conducted the case for the majority 
with consummate skill. Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Paul have always been hard to 
beat, but of late they have led opposing 
forces, with Mr. Anderson the winner. 
The district committees are retained, and 
the evening school will continue in power. 
The administration will be professional 
and business like hereafter under the new 
responsibilities. It was hardly a good 
omen, however, that the first action of the 
board, after its adoption of the new rules, 
was to vote down the recommendation of 
the supervisors for two principals of even- 
ing schools.—-——The pupils of the Boston 
publie schools are delighted with the as- 
surance that they are to have instruction 
in swimming this summer. Hartvig Nis- 
sen, the physical trainer, is already in- 
structing pupils in the art, and will con- 
tinue to do so at the different bathing 
places, under the auspices of the bath com- 
mission._-—-One hundred young women 
graduated from the Boston normal school 
on the afternoon of June 24..——Sixty-nine 
girls and ninety-nine boys took the en- 
trance examination at their respective 
schools for admission to the Latin classes 
in the autumn. Opportunity will be given 
in the fall for other candidates to be exam- 
ined for admission to the same schools. 
--— The thirteenth annual banquet of the 
Boston College Alumni Association was 
recently held at the Parker house. Rev. 
Michael J. Doody preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon at the opening of com- 
mencement week, June 26. 

The Old South lectures for young people 
for the summer of 1898, beginning July 13, 
will be upon ‘*The Old World in the New,” 
the several subjects being as follows: ‘¢ What 
Spain Has Done for America” ; ‘‘ What Italy 
flas Done for America” ; ‘* What France Has 
Done for America” ; ‘‘What England Has 
Done for America”; ‘‘What Ireland Has 
Done for America”; ‘‘What Holland: Has 
Done for America”; ‘‘What Germany 
Has Done for America”; ‘*‘ What Sweden 
and Norway Have Done for America.’’ Free 
tickets for the course are furnished to all 
young people under twenty applying to the 
directors of the Old South work, Old South 
meeting house, Boston, and enclosing stamp. 
Tickets are sold to adults for $1.50. 

NORTHAMPTON. One of the most in- 
teresting of the anniversaries in our edu- 
cational institutions this year was the ob- 
servance of the completion of the twenty- 
fifth vear of Dr. L. Clark Seelye’s presi- 
dency of Smith College. He has been at 
the head of this institution from the start, 
when only twelve young women were in 
attendance. It is now a flourishing col- 
lege. with over 1,000 students. And on 
this anniversary comes a gift of $50,000 to 
erect an academic hall, the donor’s name 
unrevealed, but with this condition, that 
said hall bear the name “‘Seelye,”’ in honor 


Every man watches 
his balance in the bank, 
and his balance in his 
cash account, pretty 
closely. There is an- 
other ledger account 
that the average man 
mentirely forgets to his 
@® own undoing. It is his 
account with death. It 


It doesn’t pay to let this account run on, 
and have it debited with indigestion, and 
then impure blood, and finally nervous ex- 
haustion, or prostration, or deadly con- 
sumption. When these diseases come it 
means a debit balance with death brought 
down in the blood red ink of another life 
sacrificed on the altar of foolish overwork 
and neglect of health. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery makes the appetite keen, 
the digestion perfect, the liver active and 
the blood pure. It is the great blood-maker, 
flesh-builder and health-forger. It makes 
firm, healthy flesh, but does not produce 
corpulence or raise the weight alove na- 
ture’s normal. It cures 98 per cent. of all 
cases of corfsumption, bronchial, throat and 
catarrhal affections. Honest dealers don’t 
urge substitutes. 

‘*‘My wife had suffered for seven years with 
dyspepsia, sick headache and costiveness,’’ writes 
Mr. Alonzo D. Jameson, of Dunbarton, Merri- 
mack Co., N. H. ‘We tried many doctors and 
many kinds of medicine, but all were of no avail. 
We purchased six bottles of Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery, which together with the 
‘ Pleasant Pellets,’ has entirely restored my wife's 
health. Wecannot say enough to you in thanks 
for these valuable medicines.” 

It may save a life some day. Send 21 one- 
cent stamps, to cover cost of mailing ov/y, 
to the World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., for a paper-covered 
copy of Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medi- 
cal Adviser; cloth binding to certs extra. 
Contains 1008 pages, over 300 illustrations—- 
a valuable medical library in one volume. 


of the president.——G. T. Fletcher, agent 
of the state board of education, has re- 
cently held meetings in Berkshire, Frank- 
lin, Hampden, and Hampshire counties, 
visiting many _ schools. Laurel Park 
teachers’ institute, now in session, nas be- 
come an educational force in Western 
Massachusetts. Last year’s attendance 
was 465. 

CAMBRIDGE. Another commence- 
ment gala day for more than 400 gradu- 
ates from Harvard University. The 
weather was fine, the throng of visitors 
immense, and the exercises of high order. 
Denied the usual scramble for the flowers 
about the old tree, the class gathered 
around the statue of John Harvard in the 
Delta by Memorial, and there received the 
cheers of the undergraduates, sang their 
famous drinking song, listened to their 
chosen orator (J. J. Storrow of the class 
of ’85), and peacefully gathered and dis- 
tributed their class flowers. The oration 
was the first in the history of the college 
on the occasion. 

EASTHAMPTON. Williston Seminary 
graduated on June 21 sixteen young men 
from the scientific and nine from the 
classical department. 

BRIDGEWATER. ‘The graduating ex- 
ercises of the normal school took place on 
the forenoon of June 21, at Assembly hall. 
The attendance was large and the exer- 
cises interesting, as usual. Dr. George C. 
Lorimer of Boston delivered the address. 
From all the courses 106 graduated, the 
largest number in the history of the 
school. 

HYANNIS. The first year of Barn- 
stable county state normal school closed 
June 22 The entering class numbered 
forty-one. The students have done excel- 
lent work under Principal Baldwin and 
his corps of teachers. One hundred have 
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Prepared only by 
If not found at &® 


BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


me for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
MZ resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion. Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet’ 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remedy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, and infil 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail 50 cents. 


already registered to attend a summery 
session provided for by the state, and 
double that number are expected. 


WELLESLEY. At the twentieth ay 
nual commencement of Wellesley Colles, 
146 young ladies received diplomas 
Seven graduates were awarded maste; 
degrees. Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler .; 
Cornell University delivered the princi). 
address. 

WILLIAMSTOWN. ‘The exercises of 
the 104th annual commencement at Wi)- 
liams College closed June 22. Sixt, 
young men received their diplomas. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The Mt. Holyoke 
Alumnae Association has raised $150,000. 
which secures Dr. Pearson’s provisiona| 
gift of $50,000. 

AMHERST. A letter from  Presidey; 
jates of Amherst College, now at Cam 
bridge, Eng., has been’ received by the 
trustees, under date June 8, resigning tho 
presidency, the resignation to take effect 
on the expiration of one year, the time of 
his leave of absence. 

WORCESTER. There is little questioy 
but that the recent school exhibit was one 
of the best, if not the best, ever given in 
New England. In many respects that of 
two vears ago was the best up to that 
time. Worcester is talking of having a 
permanent exhibit of the best school work, 

FRAMINGHAM. ‘Twenty-four gradu- 
ates received their diplomas from the 
hand of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells at the 
recent commencement. Dr. F. E. Emrich 
of South Framingham delivered the ad- 
dress of the day. 

ANDOVER. Phillips Andover Acad 
emy celebrated its 120th anniversary June 
23. The oecasion was of special interes 
this year, as it was the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of Principal Cecil F. P. Bancroft’'s 
administration at the head of the institu 
tion. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton presided at 
the alumni dinner, and the _ principal 
speakers were Dr. Bancroft, Principal 
Amen of Phillips Exeter Academy, Presi 
dent Eliot of Harvard, and President W. 
J. Tucker of Dartmouth. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. Miss Hannah Gorton, one 
of the oldest and most respected teachers 
in the city, died at her home, after a short 
illness, June 14. She had been an efficient 
teacher in the public schools for nearly 
forty years, and possessed the esteem and 
confidence of all who knew her.———Work 
is progressing rapidly on the new eight- 
room schoolhouse in the first ward. The 
building will be an admirable one in all 
respects, and novel in some. It is so ar- 
ranged that every room receives light 
from the South.——The commercial 
course in the high school has been 
changed from a three years’ course to two 
years, and made purely commercial. 
The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
will hold its annual meeting October 27, 
28, and 29 at Providence. The general 
subject of the main meetings will be 
“Character.” Departmental meetings 
will be four in number, high, grammar, 
primary, and manual training. 

The retirement of W. E. Wilson from 
the Rhode Island normal school has been 
made the occasion of unusual demonstra- 
tion of appreciation and affectionate re 
gard on the part of the students and 
teachers of the normal, and also by the 
citizens. There have been several recep 
tions of a more or less public nature. The 
teachers presented Mr. Wilson with a fine 
edition of Charles Dudley Warner's “Li 
brary of the World's Best Literature,” and 
the students gave him an elegant gold 
watch appropriately inscribed. During 
Mr.. Wilson’s administration the school 
has been eminently prosperous, and [0 
him is largely due the development of the 
institution into such proportions as [0 
lead the state to erect the finest normal 
school building on this continent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. President Dwight de 
livered the baccalaureate sermon to [the 


HOW’S THIS ! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo. ©. 

We, the undersigned, havé known F-. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all bus! 
ness transactions, and financially able '° 
carry out any obligations made by the'! 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggist’ 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marv!?, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally. 
acting directly upon the blood and mucols 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials se”! 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold bY 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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graduating class at Yale University Sab- 
bath morning, June 26, on “‘The Value of 
University Life as Preparation for 
Future.” This inaugurated the exercises 
of an interesting commencement week. 
Dr. Frank Herbert Chase has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the freshmen 
English department in Yale University to 
sveceed Dr. E. V. Reed, who has been pro- 
moted to the charge of the sophomore 
English courses.——The Hartford Courant 
regards the practice at Yale University of 
notifying the members of the junior class 
of their election to the senior societies, in 
public, as a “cruel show,” and altogether 
inconsistent with democratic ideas. The 
Courant adds: ‘Here are 257 public disap- 
pointments and forty-five public successes 
to be recorded for the undergraduates and 
their pretty girl friends, who enjoy the 
sacrifice.” It isn’t good for either the 
“left-outs or the taken-ins.”’ 

MANSFIELD. G. W. Flint, a graduate 
from Bates College, and now principal of 
the Collinsville high school, has been 
elected president of Storrs Agricultural 
College. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Dr. Charles H. Judd has 
been called to the chair of physiological 
and experimental psychology in the School 
of Pedagogy, New York University. Of 
the younger men in psychology perhaps no 
one has a more remarkable record than 
Dr. Judd. He was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University with the degree of B. A. 
in 1894. During the three semesters im- 
mediately following graduation he was a 
student at the University of Leipzig, 
where in February, 1896, he made his de- 
gree of Ph.D. His thesis was a report .of 
experimental investigations carried on in 
Wundt’s laboratory for experimental psy- 
chology. The thesis is upon the sense of 
touch, and was published in the Philo- 
sophical Studios, edited by Professor 
Wundt. During the following semester 
he visited a number of the German univer- 
sities, including Jena. He also prepared, 
with the co-operation of Professor 
Wundt, a translation of Wundt’s “Out- 
lines of Psychology,’ which appeared in 
December, 1896. In the fall of 1896 he be- 
came instructor in philosophy at Wesleyan 
University. In addition to the titles al- 
ready mentioned, Dr. Judd has published 
several reviews in volumes II., III., IV., 
and V. of the Psychological Review. 

BINGHAMTON. The New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association held its tenth 
unnual meeting in this city June 28, 29, 
und 30, Sumner Salter of New York, presi- 
dent, in the chair. The meeting was large 
and the exercises, as announced on the 
programme, were of great interest to all 
lovers of fausic and the general public. 

ROCHESTER. The New York State 
‘Teachers’ Association held its fifty- 
third annual meeting in this city July 5, 6, 
and 7, 1898, beginning on the evening of 
the fifth. Besides the general meetings, 
there was some dozen sectional meet- 
ings in active operation, kindergarten, pri- 
inary, grammar, high school, normal, prin- 
cipals, nature study, manual training, 
physical training, child study, superintend- 
ence, and music. The New York Art As- 
sociation was also in session. James 
Lee, M. D., New York, president. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. The number of 
graduates from Vassar College this year 
was eighty-five. 

Watertown has had the liveliest school 
board election on record all over the prin- 
cipalship of the high sehool-——-Jones or 
anti-Jones. 

Professor James Seth, now filling the 
Sage chair of moral philosophy at Cornell 
University, has been elected to the chair 
of moral philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh. 


NEW JERSEY. 


HUDSON. For ten years previous to 
entering the ministry, Dr. G. C. Houghton, 
now rector of the Church of Transfigura- 
tion, was superintendent of schools for 
tludson county. A few friends represent- 
ing the board of education for the state of 
New Jersey recently tendered the doctor 
complimentary dinner. 

At the recent charter election, Newark 
chose enough Democrats to make the 
hoard of education exactly bi-partisan, and 
now a deadlock ensues over the inability 
f the two parties to agree touching the 

hoice of the president, certain commit- 
tees, and the secretaryship. Happily, they 
lave agreed on the re-appointment of 
Superintendent Gilbert, so the city is sure 
f another year of the work of this pro- 
‘ressive and energetic educator. At the 


T C tive Asso- 


tum Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled, 


last county examination, the state board 
of education submitted to candidates for 
kindergarten certificates questions in kin- 
dergarten principles, history of education, 
and the school law of New Jersey! 
PRINCETON. The 15l1st annual com- 
mencement of the university eclipsed all 
previous ones in point of brilliancy and 
attendance. The class of ’88 assembled 
over 150 men for their decennial reunion, 
and made things lively during the week. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. At the 142d com- 
mencement of the University of Philadel- 
phia, recently held, the honorary degree 
of doctor of letters was conferred upon 
Miss Agnes Irwin, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Benjamin Franklin, and dean 
of the college-——Dr. Lyman Abbott 
preached the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating classes of all the departments 
of the University of Pennsylvania this 
year. The commencement exercises oc- 
cupied the week, and were, as usual, full 
of interest. 

Senator Hoar was the orator at the re- 
cent commencement at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. He declared that Clara Barton was, 
beyond all competitors, the foremost and 
most illustrious citizen of Massachusetts. 

While the Hon. John Wanamaker was 
incidentally making a visit at the Mans- 
field normal, the bulletins were announc- 
ing the splendid naval victory at Manila. 
Mr. Wanamaker proposed to the teachers 
and students the sending of a medal to the 
hero Dewey, offering to double their con- 
tribution out of his own pocket. The 
school accepted his proposition by accla- 
mation, and immediately took up a col- 
lection. The result is a very handsome 
gold medal, which is to be sent to Admiral 
Dewey through the secretary of the navy. 


VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON. The graduating class at 
the late commencement of Hampton In- 
stitute numbered forty-five, twenty-nine 
boys and sixteen girls. One quarter of 
the boys will work at the trade learned at 
the institution; another quarter will 
teach; a third quarter will pursue ad- 
vanced studies, and all will avail them- 
selves of the business training here re- 
ceived. 

SALEM. At the commencement of 
Roanoke College June 12, Dr. Charles 
Emory Smith of Philadelphia, Dr. Albert 
H. Studebaker of Baltimore, and Dr. T. S. 
Hamlin of Washington will deliver the 
principal addresses. 

LEXINGTON. Hon. William L. Wil- 
son, president of Washington and Lee 
University, accepted an invitation to 
deliver the convocation address at the 
twenty-third convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago July 1. 

Dr. Schele de Vere, a_ well-known 
scholar and author, who had been profes- 
sor of modern languages in the University 
of Virginia, died recently in Washington, 
b. C., where he was receiving meuical 
treatment. Dr. Schele was’ born in 
Sweden, of a distinguished family. He 
was educated at Bonn. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. Patriotism has been a 
stirring element introduced into the Cin- 
cinnati public schools this year with such 
vigor as to interest the youngest and dull- 
est pupil. Flag salutes were ordered by 
Superintendent Morgan, and each room is 
now the possessor of a beautiful silk flag, 
purchased by the teacher and pupils. The 
high schools have cadet corps, and each 
morning the color-sergeant, after the 
trumpet corps has given the “reveille,’’ 
raises the large flag in front of the build- 
ing. The salute is given, and the same is 
done after school, when the flag is low- 
ered.——The Ohio legislature having 
passed a bill allowing $125 per annum for 
each deaf mute, the school census for this 
year will be enlarged by a column for the 
enumeration of such as are within the school 
age. There are two schools for the deaf 
and dumb in Cincinnati.——The board of 
education has inaugurated a most enjoy- 
able and instructive feature in arranging 
for two visits each year of the schools to 
the zoological gardens, a number of rooms 
at the same time, and as many as 3,500 
children are there at one time. A small 


charge of admission is arranged with the 
zoo Management, and parents can accom- 
pany the children on these occasions. 
The street railway company helps along 
by taking them on half fare. These visits 
are a relaxation to both teacher and pupil, 
and they are made instructive to the chil- 
dren in many ways that can not be taught 
in the schoolrooms. They have proven 
good object lessons. 

Superintendent W. J. White of Dayton 
is now Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. White of 
the Third Ohio volunteer infantry. He 
was lieutenant-colonel in the Civil War, 
serving with distinction under General 
Grant. His successor is A. S. Whitney of 
fast Saginaw, Mich. It required seventy- 
five ballots to elect. 

LODI. The commencement exercises at 
the public high school were attended by 


a large number of patrons and other 
friends of education. 
COLUMBUS. State University 


graduated this year a class of 125. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The sub-school committee 
has recommended that 167 of the 231 prin- 
cipals of schools have an increase of salary. 
This report will doubtless be adopted by 
the board. The total cost of the various 
increase will be $39,450..—-The annual re- 
ports of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
for the first year’s work are very encour- 
aging and satisfactory. The association 
now numbers 2,341 members, and is regu- 
larly incorporated. It was through the 
agency of this association that a raise of 
salaries was secured. Miss Bendict was 
re-elected president. 

Commencement week at Northwestern 
University began June 12. Dr. Arthur 
Sdwards preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, and President J. H. Canfield, LL.D., 
of Ohio State University delivered the ad- 
dress. Subject: “The Unit of Power.” 

The twenty-ninth commencement of 
Lake Forest University was held June 12- 
16. President G. K. McClure delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon, and Dr. David W. 
Moffat of Fort Wayne and Dr. J. H. Boyd 
of Evanston delivered addresses. 

CHAMPAIGN. The commencement 
exercises of the University of Illinois were 
begun June 6. President W. J. Fulton de- 
livered an address, and the members of the 
graduating class made their farewell ap- 
pearance, 

INDIANA. 

On June 30 the largest class in the his- 
tory of Indiana state normal school, num- 
bering 117, was graduated. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago delivered an address on 
“Horace Mann, the Prophet of the Publie 
Schools.” President Parsons delivered 
the baccalaureate sermon. 

VINCENNES. ‘The university held its 
annual commencement exercises recently. 
The baccalaureate sermon was delivered 
by Rey. E. R. Vest of Bedford. 

BLOOMINGTON. ‘The Indiana Univer- 
sity graduated this year the largest class 
in its history, numbering in all 138. 

TERRE HAUTE. Rose Polytechnic 
Ivstitute graduated a large class. Dr. 
Mendenhall, former president of the in- 
stitution, delivered the address. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
OREGON. 

NEWPORT. The Summer State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in this 
place July 29, 1898, and continued for three 
days. The time and place selected for this 
meeting contemplate the combination of 
pleasure and profit, as Newport is a 
famous place for summer outings. Some 
of the best teachers of the state will take 
part in the exercises. Immediately after 
this meeting the Summer Educational As- 
sociation will begin a four weeks’ session. 


IDAHO. 

The University of Idaho was opened in 
1892 in an unfinished and unfurnished 
building, standing in the midst of a 
plowed field. The population was sparse, 
the school system of the state was ineffec- 
tive, Idaho enjoying the unfavorable dis- 
tinction of having the lowest annual aver- 
age term of tuition of any state in the 
union, ranking next to the territory of 
New Mexico. Thirty students enrolled 
the first day, some of whom had not so 
much as an elementary education. There 
was not a college student for the first six 


TEACHERS WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. 


Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. Trial given during 
vacation; iffsuccessful, permanent contracts will be made. Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 
affords a remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change from teaching to some 


other permanent and agreeable life work. 
ure by State law. 


All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit- 
Its strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal policies, 


its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Berkshire a most 


desirable company. Address, 
(Mention this publication.) 


WILLIAM DD. WYMAN, Manager for /llinois, 


100 Washington Street, Chicago. 


months. During the six years that have 
elapsed the buildings have been enlarged 
and increased, valuable libraries and 
laboratories acquired, and an annual at- 
tendance of 250 students secured. Seven- 
teen young men and women have been 
graduated from the college courses, and 
the institution has gained steadily the 
public approbation. The schools of the 
state have been brought into line with the 
university, the business management of 
the institution has fallen largely to the 
president, who also had to secure neces- 
sary legislative appropriations. With 
slender resources the institution has done 
a great work, and was ably and success- 
fully conducted. But at the last meeting 
of the regents the office of president was 
declared vacant. No charge or criticism 
was made. The board offered the presi- 
dent the privilege of resigning, and a let- 
ter of recommendation with which to se- 
cure another position. As there were no 
charges of any kind, he would not resign, 
and of course his professional honor would 
not permit the acceptance of any such 
spurious testimonial. Rumor has it that 
politics played an important part in the 
action of the board, as the president was 
not of the same political complexion as 
the governor and his board. President 
Gault has done excellent work, and was 
in position to advance every interest of 
the institution when this blow fell upon 
the university. 


BOSTON’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


The twentieth triennial exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ 
Association will be held in their mam- 
moth building, Huntington avenue, dur- 
ing the months of October and November 
next. It is promised-thus far in advance 
that this exhibition will fay surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever given in New Eng- 
land. 

In contradistinction to many previous 
industrial exhibitions, there will be many 
other pleasant features connected with the 
twentieth triennial, including continuous 
band concerts by the best musical organi- 
zations in the country, shows of various 
kinds, but, most important of all, Bos- 
ton’s leading amusement purveyor, B. F. 
Keith, the proprietor of the theatre that 
is known everywhere to be “one of the 
sights of the city,’ has proposed to give 
free entertainment to all who visit the 
exhibition, for which purpose he will fit 
up Paul Revere hall, a beautiful apart- 
ment that has recently been constructed 
on the gallery floor of the Mechanics’ 
building. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation o 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 
»lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
Whe Outlook (from a review of the books of S. 8S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). ; 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
ecution a literature and established it upon scien 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Lake 
Chautauqua 
Reached by trains of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Rail- 
way, is one of the most popular 
and interesting of all resorts. A 
splendid place for the vacation; 
cool and healthful, and with small 


expense, 

A 48 page, descriptive and finely 
book of Chautauqua 
receipt of four 


illustrated 
resorts sent on 
cents in postage by 

A. J. SMITH, 
a. VA, Cleveland, O 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
—Harper’s Magazine for July has for its 
special features: ‘‘The People and Their 
yovernment,” by Henry Loomis Nelson; 


“The Ethics of a Corrida,’’ headpiece and 
twenty-two illustrations from  photo- 
graphs, by Lucia Purdy; “Notes on Jour- 
nalism,” by George W. Smalley; “A Man 
and His Knife,’’ passages from the life of 
James Bowie, by Martha McCulloch-Wil- 
liams; “Bastern Siberia,’ headpiece, 
map, and_ fourteen illustrations, by 
Stephen Bonsal; ‘‘New Era in the Middle 
West,” by Charles Moreau Harger; ‘“‘A 
Colonial Dame,” by Caroline Sherman 
Bansemer; and ‘““New Words and Old,” by 
Professor Brander Matthews. The num- 
ber contains also part VII. of Henry Seton 
Merriman’s novel, ‘‘Roden’s Corner,” il- 
lustrated, and “The Thief,’ the fourth of 
the series of “Old Chester Tales,’’ by Mar- 
garet. Deland, illustrated. short 
stories of the number are: ‘‘A Prince of 
Georgia,” by Julian Ralph, illustrated; “A 
Question of Courage,” by William McLen- 
nan; “Sun-Down Leflare’s Money,” by 
Frederic Remington, illustrated by the 
author; “A Petitioner,’’ by Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe, illustrated; and ‘The Story,” 
by George Hibbard, illustrated. The 
poems of the number are by Annie Fields 
and Alfred H. Louis. The Editor's Study, 
by Charles Dudley Warner, discusses 
“Civilization and the Fine Arts,” and 


“Mexican Love of Architecture, Music, 
and Flowers.” The Editor’s Drawer 


opens with “Pickled Herring,’’ by W. W. 
Jacobs. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York, Franklin square: 
Harper & Brothers. 


—Among the notable contributors to the 
July number of the Atlantic Monthly are 
James Bryce, Abraham Cahan, James K. 


Hosmer, Ethel Alleyne Ireland, J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Henry C. Lea, Professor 
Mark H. Liddell, Rev. Charles F. B. Miel, 
I). D., Gilbert Parker, Bradford Torry, and 
others. Mr. Bryce makes an earnest plea 
for international friendship between 
Great Britain and the United States; Mr. 
Hosmer analyzes the elements involved in 
our national history, and shows that Eng- 
land and America should unite as one in 
effect and sympathy. Mr. Lea contributes 
“The Decadence of Spain,” showing the 
causes which have made the rule of Spain 
bring ruin to all her colonies. The lead- 
ing editorial gives an elaborate view of the 
career and character of Mr. Gladstone, and 
indicates his probable place in history. It 
is rare that a single number of a magazine 
presents so much of timely suggestion and 
mature thought as this number of the At- 
lantic Monthly. Price, $4.00 a year; sin- 
gle number, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


—The Magazine of Art for July has for 
its frontispiece the famous picture, ‘After 
the Battle: Sedan,’ by John Charlton’s 
painting, of whom M. H. Speilman gives 
an interesting sketch. He is the great 
modern painter of sport and war. The 
illustrations of his works are worth the 
price of the magazine for a year. KFreder- 
ick 5. Robinson treats of ‘The Treasures 
of Art of Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle.”” Henri Frantz gives a sketch of 
Lucien Falize, the great goldsmith, and 
gives some superb illustrations. ‘Colored 
Windows” are described and illustrated by 
Ayner Wallace. In the description of the 
Royal Art Exhibition the picture of “The 
Skirt Dance,” by Sir Edward F. Poynter, 
P. R. A.. is published by permission of 
Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi, the owners of 
the Copyright." The Apeothis of Homer,’ 
“Decorative Sculpture,” “Sketch of Cal- 
deron Road Screens in England” are 
finely illustrated. articles. Price, $3.50 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
Carroll & Co. 

—The Journal of Political Economy for 
June contains five able papers. EF. M. 
Taylor treats of “The Report of the Mone- 
tary Commission at Indianapolis’; S. J. 
MeLean of “Early Canadian Railroad 
Policy’; W. H. Allen of “Charter Tax of 
the Illinois Central Railroad’; Arthur M. 
tyde of “Concept of Prie>—Determining 
Rent’; and Katherine Felton of Rousiers’s 
“Theory of Evolution of the Laborer.” 
Important notes on municipal socialism in 
Europe, co-operation by farmers and the 
price of wheat and other farm products 
since }890 follow. The new curreney bill 
is analyzed, and a long series of Book Re- 
views concludes an interesting number. 
Price, $3.00 a year; 75 cents per copy. 
The University of Chicago Press. 

The July number of International 
Journal of Ethics is devoted to ‘The Ad- 


vancement of Ethical Knowledge and 
Practice,” “The National Arbitration 


Law” is discussed by E. J. Stimson of Bos- 
ton. “The Beamings of Philosophy on 
Education,” by J. 8S. Mackenzie of Car- 
diff, Wales, is a valuable paper; ‘The 
Brothers of Sincerity” is treated by 
Thomas Davidson of New York; “Phil- 
osophy and the Activity—Experience”’ is 
by William Caldwell; “Defective Chil- 
dren: Their Needs and Their Rights” is by 
Martin W. Barr, M. D., of Pennsylvania; 
and “Sidgwick and Schopenhaur on the 
Foundation of Morality’’ is by Michael 
Macmillan of Bombay, India. Book Re- 
views of an exhaustive character follow. 
Price, yearly, $2.50; single number, 65 
cents. Philadelphia: International Jour- 
nal of Ethics. 


—The Bookman for July is devoted, as 
usual, to “The Chronicle and Comment on 
American, English, and Miscellaneous Lit- 
erature.’ The departments of Poetry, 


The Reader, The Bookman’s Letter Box, 
London Letter, Paris Letter, Review of 
New Books, The Book Hunter, and The 
Book Mart are all very full, and instruc- 
tive to all lovers of books. The illustra- 


tions are numerous, and the magazine fills 
a distinctive place among American peri- 
odieals. Price, $2.00 a year; 25 cents per 
copy. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


—The June number of the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, which is edited by the fac- 
ulty of political science of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and published by Ginn & Co., 9 
and 13 Tremont place, Boston, at $3.00 a 
year, single number, 75 cents, contains six 
very able articles, among which are: ‘‘Cor- 
porations and Political Science,’ by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Burgess; ‘“‘The Continental 
System,” by Professor W. M. Sloane; ‘‘The 
Lecal Government Board,’ by Milo R. 
Maltbie; ‘Zola, Dreyfus, and the Repub- 
lic,” by F. W. Whittemore, and others, It 
is a credit to American thinkers. 


Who first observed that electric sparks 
could be drawn from the nasturtium? 
Elizabeth Christine Linnaeus. 

Who set the fashion in Honiton lace by 
ordering her wedding gown made of it? 
Queen Victoria of England. 


A NEW BELT DRESSING. 

There has been a growing demand 
among belt users for a more convenient 
form of belt dressing than the paste. )\e 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., are now placing on the mark«+t 
a solid belt dressing in round bars, about 
eight inches long and two inches diamet:r. 
It makes a package convenient to the 
hahd, and easy to apply even to fast-riin- 
ning belts. The company does not claim 
that the solid dressing is as good a pre- 
servative of the life and elasticity of the 
leather as the Dixon paste, but it is quick 
to apply and quick to act, and that is whut 
is wanted by the general run of belt users. 


For whose use were pins first broug)t 
from France? Queen Catherine Howar(. 


Who followed George Fox as a Quaker 


preacher? Elizabeth Hooton. 
Who was the queen of Palmyra? 
Zenobia. 


Who was the greatest female astrono- 
mer? Caroline Herschal. 


40 Large Specimens. 


This collection, 


given free to any one sending us only 
subscriptions to the Journal of Education 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 
The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and the 
collection of Miner 
The collection alone is well worth $4.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Great Vacation Premium Offer 


The Washington School Collection of Minerals 


Given absolutely free to any present subscriber of the Journal of Education ° 
who will send us only two new subscriptions to the Journal at $2.50-each; or, one 
new subscription and 50 cents additional. 


Every School Should Have This Collection. 


Washington Collection of [inerals. 


a 
a 
a 
a 
- 
his collection consists of 40 MINERALS, selected with great care, all correctly labeled, |f 
and placed in a neat, substantial case, with a separate tray, 21% x134 inches, for each |f 
specimen, The collection is accompanied by a carefully prepared descriptive catalogue | 
pointing out the distinctive characteristics of each specimen and its principal uses. 

a 


all complete in case, 


als, both $3.75. 


with catalogue, will be 
two (2) prepaid yearly 
at $2.50 each; or, one 


CHICAGO: 45 Auditorium Bldg. 
BOSTON: 8 Somerset Street. 
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Some New Books. 


Title 
Co and Recollections by One Who Has Kept 


Massachusetts Year Book....... aeaboien Compiled by 


Nature Study ia Elementary Schools......... errerr 
The Reformed Reading Primer....................... 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite 
A Reader for Higher Grades.................. Arnold 
Punctuation Pra ‘tically Illustrated.................. 
The Possibilities of Song Study: Extremes in Music 

Teaching, A Coordination of Methods in 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Howells. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50 
McEnery. as 1.25 
Tirebuck. “6 $8 1.50 
Lord [Ed.} American Book Co., N, Y. —. 
Mathews. “ “6 1.75 
Pennington. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 40 
Roe. F.S Blanchard & Co., Worcester. 1.75 
Brown A. Flanagan, Chicago. —- 
& Ames The Macmillan Co., N. Y. P 
Chrystal, “ 1.25 
Wilson. “ 66 
Hannaford, Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpatrick, N.Y. .25 
Leftwich, Isaac Pitman & Sons, N.Y. 15 


Gilman [Ed.) Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 125 


& Gilbert. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. — 
O'Neill, A. Lovell & Co. 
_ Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago, — 


THE LAKE 
of the 
LEECH. 


In Northern Minnesota lies Leech 
Lake, the third largest lake in the 
State, and reached via’ the Northern 
Pacific Railway. It is a beautiful sheet 
of water, very irregular in outline, and 
on its shores are the homes of the Ojib- 
way Indians. An article in Wonder- 
land ’98, published by the Northern 
Pacific, gives some of the Indian 
legends, tells of the very fine fishing to 
be found, and the luxury of out-of-door 
life among the pine forests that fringe 
the lake. There is a shore line of 500 
miles, good boats, new and modern 
hotels, and the locality is one of the 
most healthful in the United States, and 


a safe spot for an outing in war time. 
Send six cENTs for Wonderland ’98, 


and post yourself about this spot. 
Cuas. S. Fre, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
aa 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Journal ............- Toronto,,Can, 
Educational News.. ........- ... Newark, Del. 
Educational Review......... ..New York, N. Y. 


.. Jacksonville, Fla. 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

...Danville, Il. 

...Dubuque, lowa, 

... Boston, Mass. 

Binghamton, N.Y. 

.. Springfield, Mass. * 
. Lansing, Mich. 


Florida School Exponent.. 
Indiana School Journal.... 
Interstate Review. ......... 
lowa Normal Monthly.. .. 
Journal of Education... 
Journal of Pedagogy. 
Kindergarten News.. 
Michigan Moderator 
Midland Schools......... ..Des Moines, la. . 
Missouri School Journal...... ...Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator..... 

Primary Education... 
Primary School......... 
Public School Journal.. 


School Bulletin..... ... racuse, N. Y 
School Education..........+++ .-Minneapolis, Minn 
JOUFMAl New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, II. 
Southern xington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute... ....-New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World.........- .New York, N. Y, 
Texas School Journal....... .. Austin, Texas. 
Western School Journal.......... Topeka, Kansas, 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher...... ..........Milwaukee. Wis 


Mrs. Winslow’s “soothing Syrup uas 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


benefit of teachers. 


classes of children in public schools. 


Boards, 120 pages. Illustrated, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON 


Nature Study 


Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


R. BOYDEN’S articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the col- 
umns of this paper during the past few years, have attracted attention the 
country over, and have been universally commended. 


been re-written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with 
a progressive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and 
the children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during 
the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children 
can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


CHICAGO ; 45 Auditorium Bldg. 


At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers these articles have 5 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


BOSTON : 3 Somerset Street. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


PEDAGOGICAL knowledge is demanded nowadays. By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
\ to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. e went 
and made a good posers impression. Kut he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we havea letter froma 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this a ency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: “If KNOWLE GE didates bluntly: §. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- 0 gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic snougne? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? Fa candidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.” Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
is very common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a‘*born’’ teacher of this day is that she recognises the need of all 
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best books on teaching 18 positively. : 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °°! Axcitorium Building, 


Hstablished in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Che Glbert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


y Introduces to Colle ’ 

MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

and FOREI CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 45 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EC 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


The ‘PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘aro 
EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 


For which we have been asked to name candidates: 8th Gace, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 
grade, $600 (thr@e); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. e shall also need many teachers for 
all grades at $400 to $600. Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 

THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


SYRACUSE 'THEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

ndergarten ; Primar st, 2d, ©); Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, st) 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals Ward Village. District, High School) ; Special, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, sy oe Culture, | 100 Normal and College 
Stenography, OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Guarantee Satisfaction. graduates wanted, 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


‘ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

EACHER for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


j If in search of either, you may find it 
Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. to your advantage to ‘white us fully in 


Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | regard to your wants. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 4 
The South and ‘West Teun, a very successful 
that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
é Teacher s’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 


GOTO KELLOGG’S. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Supt. MAXsOn 01 J lainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
‘“*Linvariably go to 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 
dates were ee at mg for Drawing, Com- 

9 ) | mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 
TEACHERS AGEN CY Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
OF RELIABLE nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ang | plan, CITY. 
Schools, Families,and Churches, Circu of choice HEN WRITING our verti 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling Ww mention the “ 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880, 

EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
lov ¥YIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 


Teachers Wanted TEACHERS’ BUREAU) Publishing Company. 
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American Institute of Normal Methods 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
East, at Lasell Seminary, West, at N.W. Military Academy, 
Auburndale, Mass., July 12-29. Highland Park, Ill., July 19-Aug. 5. 
DEPARTMENTS 
Vocal Music Drawing 
Pianoforte Physical Training 


Cool, beautiful, and full of Summer pleasures are the two spots where these Schools meet. The 
schools train Grade Teachers to become specialists, and teachers of specialties to be better specialists 


President, Edgar O. Silver, 29-31 East 19th St., New York, 
Western Sec’y, O. S. Cook, 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Penmanship 
(Vertical and Slanting Copies) 


Eastern Sec'y, Frank D. Beattys, 
29-33 East 19th St., New York. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE. 19th &t. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston Bt. 


choolroom 
Pictures. 


450 choice subjects in 


NATURAL SCENERY, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
HISTORIC ARCHITECTURE, 
PORTRAITS, Etc. 


Inexpensive in price. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Anteresting 
Experiments 
for the 


Color 
Instruction 4 
made 
Easy and Youngest 
Fascinating, Py pi|s, 


With these books in the hands of teachers and 

a, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents, eaching than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. (aF~ Samples mailed on receipt of price. 


MILTON BRADLEY COPIPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


This is a new ColorBook by MILTON BRADLEY, 
designed for Primary Schools. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «co. 


Washington School Collections 


Miimerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less thap 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplieate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington D. © 


eow 


‘Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of pe tees including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
pract al work in every department, Chartered by the State. 

Ge Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, KRoston, Mass. 
Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


Teachers | ‘HISTORY 
FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 

Students and Teachers of History in Common, Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 

(1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

Movements toward Confederation. 

Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Admirable 


3. 
+ 
Features 5: 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : oe BOSTON : 
Room 45. Auditorium Bldg, e 3 Somerset Street. 


When cerresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


Publishers. 


} Write for Catalogue, 
Price-List, 

Any _ Information. 


COMPANY e New Yorke 


Washington Street, 
N. EB. Dept., 35° Ws Mass. 


As the oak from 


the little acorn so has 
our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Sree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds & Noble 


Teachers of Botany 


AN OUTLINE 
PLANT STUDY, 


By N. E. EVERSON. 


Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in usein the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


“NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 


WINGS AT REST 


A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 


By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT 


PRICES: 


SINGLE COPIES, § CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN, 
82.00 A HUNDRED. 


New England rublishing (o., 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerst Street. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


Educational /nstitutions. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 
formation, address 


Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 

TEACHERS wishing to qualify themselves for 
better positions should write for au. 

nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc Vv 
giving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.8., 
M.S., Ph. B., Ph. D., etc. ; also of value to Physicians 

ay mo and all literary workers. 

Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


TH CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIU, Specia! 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil meth- 
ods combined, For circulars apply to ' 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ug of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


grate NORMAL SOHGUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

address 

Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


For circulars 
w 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Maas. 
For both sexes. or catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
“rincipal, w . P. BECKWITH. 
yTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
Vor catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP!N, Principal. 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
‘? For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
2 Somerset Street. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


Your 
Trip 

To 
Washington 


Will not be complete without the latest and 
best Official Guide Book with Map that 
can be obtained. There is none better than 
the Handy Guide to the City of Wash- 
ington. 

Send for a copy at once, so that before you 
start you will know just what points of in- 
terest you want to visit and how to find them. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


For 50 cents we will send one of these 
Guide Books and an Album of 50 beautiful 
views of Washington and vicinity. 


New England Publishing Co., 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


¥ 


zag Journeys,” etc. 


yy ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, of the “ Youth’s Companion”; author of “ Zig- 
Second Edition. 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS 
Songs of History. 


Poems and Ballads upon Important Episodes in American History. 


Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


Horace Mann 
the 
Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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